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I 

) LWAYS present in the mind of the 

artist during wartime is the query, 
sonscious or subconscious “And what of 
rt—my country’s art, the world’s art— 
“ the great civilizing force to which I have 
utherto dedicated my days?” Over and 
pver again, in camp or on the seas, in the 
ii Soa or under the stars, perhaps even 
Ht the moment when he is telling his com- 
rades how wholly he has forgotten this 
jame art which was once the very bread of 
iis soul, the artist-fighter suddenly be- 
yomes aware, more poignantly than ever, 
lhat his art, no less than his flag and his 
searthfire, is just what he is fighting for. 
Remembering Rheims, he takes a deeper 
wreath than before, and makes a still more 
joiemn vow. In that hour he is not en- 
deus of his brother artist, safe at home, 
at from the fray. 
Yet the homekeeping artist is by no 
eans cut off from serving his country, 
ven though he cannot go abroad, either as 
ze of the army called to fight, or as one of 
ae few chosen to make for our Govern- 
ent a painter’s records of the war. There 
) immediately useful work to be done here, 
t posters, in camouflage, in the range- 
ading landscapes now so valuable an aid 
» target practice, in the decoration of 
mps and huts, in scene-painting for 
‘ereation-centers, in the teaching of those 
nndicrafts to be used not so much for the 
'-education of our maimed soldiers as for 
e healing of their hurt minds. Over and 
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above and uniting all these tasks is the com- 
mon duty of maintaining our still young, 
still unformed national art at its highest 
possible level of beauty and sanity. The 
harmonious understanding between our 
artists and our manufacturers, now but just 
begun, must be strengthened. Our creative 
power in art, as far as we possess it, must be 
made to shine in weekday household things, 
Jike curtains, tables, cupsand platters, as well 
as in splendid formal structures such as 
court houses and churches. That power 
should shape the simple village memorial, 
as well as the costly monuments in our 
capitals. Just at this very moment, our 
artistic genius ought especially to preside 
over the making of those medals and in- 
signia to be bestowed for war service. 
Such medals are of enduring material; 
their small size gives them long life; they 
should be cherished heirlooms for our 
children’s children. Yet without art, they 
will be, as a member of the Division of 
Pictorial Publicity lately said, “‘imperish- 
able junk, of which we shall be ashamed.” 
In the matter of memorials to the dead, 
our own art, like that of other nations, has 
still a long way to go, since in everything 
that has to do with funeral rites, man’s 
art does not easily get the upper hand of 
his cherished tribal barbarisms. However 
much we may wish it to be otherwise, taste 
and the tomb often remain strangers. But 
surely our war monuments, if no others, 
should escape that ban, because war 
monuments at their best do not deal with 
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death at all, their part being rather to 
declare the glory and fullness of life. 
looking at Saint-Gaudens’s equestrian 
statue of Sherman, its bronze warrior with 
indomitable eyes far-fixed on the coming 
ages, its ethereal guiding spirit of Peace 
with Victory symbolizing the highest that 
Christianity and Paganism have to give, 
your thought is chiefly of that which cannot 
die. 


II 


In the physical world, as is well known, 
war heightens for the moment the re- 
productive powers of the races engaged. 
The deepest well-springs of human existence 
feel the menace at their very source, and 
rise in a strong tidal wave. Will Art, like 
Nature, now know this tide of creative 
force? In the strengthening of all emotion 
through the tremendous epic now being 
lived by millions, will art too be quickened, 
so that she will fitly celebrate what she 
sees? Science long ago stepped into the 
fray, bringing consolation in one hand and 
terror in the other. Art would be a sorry 
creature indeed if during the struggle and 
after, she could remain the graceful and 
useless bystander. 

The whole earth was dancing hard and 
fast before the war-cloud broke. Terpsi- 
chore was set above all other Muses, no 
new phenomenon in history. Young and 
old, stately and grotesque, innocent and 
guilty, joined in the rites. In this animal 
restlessness before the storm, a deal of 
strangely unpoetic license was seen. Where 
are they now, the Turkey Trot, the Bunny 
Hug, the Chinese Toddle? The dancers, 
men and women, have heard a right-about 
face. Yet quite aside from all that was 
base and frivolous, much beautiful creative 
work was done in the art of the dance. 
Chacun a son tour. The war was heralded 
by the dance; it will be celebrated and 
interpreted by other arts—poetry, paint- 
ing, architecture, sculpture, perhaps espe- 
cially sculpture. For our human need of 
images is old as man, old as religion, older 
far than the second of the ten command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not make unto thyself 
any gravenimage.”’ Afterthe gains and losses 
of war, spiritual and material, that ancient 
need of images revives; as individuals and 
as nations we long for some concrete me- 


In 
- certain real sense, the statues of the world 
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morial to bear witness to what we have done 
and suffered, felt, thought, sacrificed. Ina 


are our huge religious toys. If our war 
monuments have not the beauty and ma- 
jesty and uplifting influence that art alone 
has the final power to give, then, all over- 
grown as they are, they must remain in the 


same class as the Teddy bear and the 


Billiken. 
surely wiped away many a salt tear, and the 
Billiken has brought back many a ready 


The Teddy bear’s plush has_ 


smile, yet these kindly inventions are hardly | 


to be classed among our major civilizing 
forces. 


It is truly said that without great emotion © 


there can be no great art. 
emotion were all, how easily at some time 
or other in our lives, we might any one of 
us have out-Raphaeled Phidias! Never 
was there a national emotion more profound 
and more universal than that which thrilled 


our country on emerging from our Civil | 


War. Yet the immediate anticlimax was 
the beginning of an endless chain of soldiers’ 
monuments, a travesty and a plague in 
every town. From the sublime in emotion 
we passed to the ridiculous in sculpture, 
because we were at that time a nation 
backward in the sculptor’s art. Half a 


century has made a great change in this} 
respect, and we shall now be on our guard | 
But it is much} 
easier to make bad sculpture than to un- 
make it; the science of judicious removals § 
Our need of more! 
light is clearly shown by the fact that the? 
granitic soldier still flourishes, side by side 


against a similar invasion. 


is still in its infancy. 


with our noble war monuments by French 


and Potter, Saint-Gaudens, MacMonnies, | 


MacNeil, Bartlett and others. <A _ little 


good or even mediocre work in sculpture} 
could not be had for the sum at hand. | 
suggested an architectural form instead, | 
and enlisted the sympathy of his friend} 
McKim, who offered to make the design, ! 
But the township} 


without recompense. 


was joined to its idols. It chose bad sculp- 


ture rather than good architecture, thei) 


monument man rather than McKim. 


In the monument industry, it must be: 
confessed, our theory of harmonious under-) 


But ah, if only | 


} 
i 


: 


| 
standing between artist and manufacturer 
is put to a severe test. Too quick despairer 
is the sculptor who gives up all hope of 
common ground between the true artist 
and the man with that “‘plush or leatherette 
portfolio of 100 designs for monuments to 
‘be executed with care and despatch from 
jour highly polished slabs; or in case the 
jcustomer desires something more snappy 
jand up-to-date, a splendid job could be 
\done in our new contrasty effects of the 
{polished and hammered combined.” But 
that which has actually been accomplished 
jin textiles and in furniture, namely, a 


‘marked advance in artistic quality, may 


jat least be attempted in the field of bronze 
jand stone. In fact, much has already been 
idone. We have said that taste and the 
{tomb are often at odds, but meanwhile let 
jus remember that some of the most precious 
|things of beauty shrined in our Museums 
ere made for tombs and nothing else, the 

anagra figures being an obvious example. 
{Krom our Museums, with their rich stores 
}of monumental art of all ages, comes kindly 
ilight both for the the man with the leather- 
‘ette portfolio of 100 designs and his pro- 


ppective clients. 


Ill 

There is of course a standing conflict, 
eatirely normal and healthy, between the 
aim of art and that of the machine. Art 
has its eye on eternity, the machine is all 
for today. Art is interested in quality, in 
infinite variety, in the one-at-a-time prod- 
aet, with its leisure for the spirit. The 
machine glorifies quantity, rigid sameness, 
the hurry-up process, with its subjection 
bf the body. One great marble Aphrodite 
3s the pride of the Louvre, while half-a-mile 
bf Melian Venuses forever lined up together 
would be a nuisance anywhere. By the 
same token 50,000 stout machine-made 
khaki uniforms are a godsend where one 
priceless tunic handmade by a Chinese 
embroiderer would be a mockery. Thus 
art and machinery have each a special place 
m modern life. They cannot fill the same 
blace, but they may nevertheless, exchange 
wisdoms, with mutual profit. Much is lost 
m national prosperity whenever their 
aormal differences are abnormally exag- 
terated, as may easily happen in a democ- 
lacy, since in a democracy quality produc- 
ion is not “pricked on by popes and 
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princes.”” On the other hand, a democratic 
art education of the kind offered by the 
collections in our Museums is a constant 
spur to artistic improvement in our manu- 
factures. 

Particularly devastating to art are our 
three modern industrial monsters, quantity, 
speed and last and worst, that blighting 
form of specialization which forbids the 
artisan to see his work “‘steadily and see 
it whole.’ It is true that never before 
in the history of art have the processes of 
bronze casting reached such perfection as 
today. It is true that we harness water 
and compress air to produce scientific 
miracles in stone; but too often, by this 
very means, we so harness and compress 
human vision and human imagination that 
art’s own priceless peculiar miracles no 
longer come to pass. Pneumatic tools 
cannot take the place of the rude glad 
sincerity which animated the sculptors of 
Amiens and Rheims, whose works we of 
today would scarcely know how to restore. 
The modern machinery of bronze foundry 
or granite shop, impressive as it truly is, 
does not of itself exalt the worker with that 
divine joy of working, that exuberance of 
human spirit which once in the Renaissance 
of busy Italian cities, could either flower 
freely into lovely carven blossoms for a 
maiden’s tomb, or tower into terrible and 
stately monuments for a pope’s chapel. 
Still less does that machinery of itself foster 
any such freedom of the human imagina- 
tion as we find flung abroad from the very 
garments of the Victory of Samothrace. 
Yet when such machinery is made the 
imagination’s servant, not its subduer, the 
miracles of art may still be wrought. Why 
should we become the thralls of engines we 
have ourselves created? Are they really 
the leviathan, which we cannot draw out 
with an hook? 


Ly 


The artist’s eye sees today not only a 
boundless future for his imagination to play 
with, and a richly available past for his 
imagination to contemplate and to profit 
by, but also a thrilling present, ready to 
give to his imagination the wings of the 
morning. For we all of us, even the least 
naive and the most skeptical, acknowledge 
a strange grandeur in these our days. It 
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has passed into a proverb that Michael 
Angelo’s sculptures at San Lorenzo-—the 
Warrior, the Thinker, the Twilight, the 
Dawn, the Night, the Day—have sym- 
bolized for the ages all the passion and pain 
of his country’s Renaissance, all its large 
aspiration toward liberty, all its tragic 
acceptance of license and oppression. 
“Dear is my sleep, but more to be mere 
stone, 
As long as ruin and dishonor reign; 
To hear naught, to feel naught is my great 
gain, 
Then wake me not, speak in an under- 
tone.” 
These are the words which he himself puts 
into the mouth of his majestic Night. 
Themes quite as great as Michael Angelo’s 
own now fill our hearts, themes with this 
difference, that we need not speak them 
in an undertone. And when we look on 
those two equestrian statues of the Renais- 
sance, the Gattemelata and the Colleoni, 
proudly riding down the centuries to tell 
their times, as if fresh from the hands of 
Donatello, Verocchio and Leopardi, we 
know that the exploits of these armed men 
were gallant indeed, yet not more so than 
those of our own Washington, Revere, 
Putnam, Grant, Lee, Sheridan, Sherman 
and a host besides, to say nothing of our 
new generation of heroes. 

Perhaps the fairest war monument of all 
is the peace monument. So Pericles might 
have thought, while Phidias and his work- 
men peopled the Acropolis with immortal 
marble figures, performing in stately glad- 
ness rites which were indeed religious, but 
which were also in a large sense an expres- 
sion of joy in freedom from foreign tyranny. 
The theme, that of investing the statue of 
the goddess of War and Wisdom with 
worthy garment, is but a holiday variation 
of our own theme today. Strangely or not, 
that strong chord of Liberty and justice 
was early sounded in the art of the Greeks, 
a people at once liberty loving and slave 
holding. But turning to an earlier civiliza- 
tion, you will not hear any such Memnon- 
voice of Freedom stealing forth either at 
dawn or at twilight from those vast Egypt- 
ian monuments which still hold us in awe. 
You hear instead, the groans of men in 
bondage. Great Rameses sits colossal on 
many thrones before his rock-temple, but 


his people and his god are kept very small. 
Again, strangely or not, while most of our 
modern nations in their sculpture hark back 
to ideals descended from the Acropolis, 
Germany, in certain recent war monuments 
has reverted to the colossal Egyptian types 
which thunderstrike by vastness and bulk, 
but do not charm by beauty. In her not- 
to-be-derided quest for new art and new 
religion, Germany, once the dear scholar of 
the Athenian dust, has turned to the Nile; 
and when Nordic meets Nilotic, then comes 
the Volkerschlacht-Denkmal! Witchcraft 
once stuck pins into the image of its enemy. 
More original far it is to hammer nails into 
one’s own Hindenburg. But originality is 
a will-of-the-wisp; and as to the super- 
stition concerning size, whatever moral 
may be sketched we shall need for home use. 
Our national capital, built on a spacious 
and beautiful plan, is graced by many 
noble monuments, culminating in the 
Lincoln Memorial. Worthy examples of 
sculpture outnumber the unworthy. In 
this and every other American city, it is. 
our sacred duty to prevent national emotion. 
from proliferating either into vast shapeless ; 
memorials or mean portrait statues. For 
our monuments reveal our selves. The 
ancient Roman, for instance, was a man 
with none of your art-for-art’s-sake non- 
sense about him. He had little instinct for 
creating art, but a towering passion for 
acquiring it. Hence one vital contribution 
of his to the tale of sculpture was the 
triumphal arch encrusted with stone pic- 
tures of triumphs and spoils, a form much 
in use today. ; 
Any country may celebrate its conquests. 
It was reserved for beautiful France beauti-| 
fully to commemorate in many monuments | 
her defeat of 1871. Mercié’s “Gloria 
Victis,”” a swift angel bearing heroic youth 
to the stars, has stirred thousands of. 
Frenchmen and other men to a full con-: 
sciousness that valor is more than success.) 
This one group epitomizes all that we now, 
understand by the phrase French morale. 
Paul Dubois’s “‘Lamoriciére” memoHay 
shows the dead hero in a sleep that dreams; 
only of Valor, Hope, Chairty; in this large! 
monument no room is found for Hate.) 
As sculpture, it reveals a happy type of 
that blending of the real with the ideal, 
which continues a quest of Ameiican) 
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sculpture today. That quest greatly pre- 
occupied the mind of Saint-Gaudens in his 
heroic monuments. The juxtaposition of 
the spiritual and the material—vague, even 
a little remote in the Shaw monument, and 
too sharp and intense, it may be, in the 
Brooks memorial, reaches something like 
perfection in the Sherman equestrian group, 
the gospel of ‘‘Peace-with-Victory”’ spread 
abroad in bronze. And nowhere shall we 
find a happier solution of the problem than 
in French’s immortal “Angel of Death.” 
Only yesterday, a Grand Army veteran, 
the Chairman of a monument committee, 
on seeing a gifted sculptor’s sketch of a 
‘Civil War hero surrounded by symbolic 
(figures, cried aloud in mortal anguish, 
“But I knew General Blank, and he never 
'went into battle with a lot of half-naked 
‘women folks dancing around him like that!”’ 
| His was the literal, not the spiritual inter- 
|pretation of the symbol made flesh. Yet, 
ssmece Americans are called the practical 
(visionaries of the world, may not our 
ssculptors hope, as their vital contribution 
(to monumental art, to solve some of these 
jancient problems of showing the unseen 
‘through the seen? May not our passion 
‘for the portrait-statue of Father as he was, 
‘frock-coat, waist-measure, wart and _ all, 
jthus give way to the joyful knowledge 
that often a thing of beauty and service, 
iike a fountain or a gate or a seat, would 
ssymbolize Father more truly than ever his 
rk efigy might hope to do? 
Always in modern art we have on the one 
hand our idealists, reminding us that ex- 
eessive copying is the death of art, while 
on the other side are ranged the realists, re- 
orting that excessive symbolism is not 
only art’s death, but burial. Outsiders 
can but reply that when allegory and 
accuracy conspire together to commit their 
excesses in the same work, then indeed all 
3s over; and if they think of it, they drag in 
‘the Death of Wolfe” and half Westminster 
Abbey to bear witness. With this perennial 
iliscussion comes another, almost as ancient, 
chat of our frequent eager returns to the 
primitive—outbreaks which today range 
‘rom the sinister to the perfectly ladylike. 
The Serbian sculptor, Mestrovic, lately 
ttormed London with Titanic groups and 
veliefs, of a fire and intensity verging at 
‘imes upon the grotesque. The genius of 
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the Serbian race is well told in these works, 
perhaps not half so rough-hewn as they 
seem. The same tale told of us, with our 
national history, would be false. Since 
extremes meet, we note also that an 
intensive education in art may at times 
lead by downward circles into an assumed 
simplicity next door to peasant rudeness. 
But our American sculptors, like the pioneer 
Ward, should desire to know all sculpture, 
in order to hold fast to that which is good, 
if indeed they are to create new beauty for 


a defrauded world. 


V 

One word as to the mad forces now 
destroying beauty. Never before, in all 
the known story of man on earth has so 
black an insult been offered to the human 
soul as now by this German-made war. 
Never before has the divinity of man been 
so mocked and God himself so blasphemed. 
We declare it most solemnly even when 
most mindful of previous historic crimes— 
modern negro slavery, the ancient bondage 
of Israel, the huddled martyrdoms of 
mediaevalism, the psychopathic frenzy 
of unrighteousness in a hundred demoniac 
forms darkening the glory of the Renais- 
sance. This twentieth century affront to 
humanity holds within itself the distilled 
essence of all former evil let loose by man 
against man. 

Only a very mighty right can overmaster 
so mighty a wrong. ‘These are no times for 
little men, with little, self-seeking minds. 
Our day cries aloud for great spirits. Nay, 
it raises up little men out of the littleness 
that bound them like graveclothes, and 
makes them great with the will to act for a 
great cause. This hour has roused many a 
soul from its dull half-sleep to a joyous 
resurrection such as devout Russian peasants 
wish each other of a glad Easter morning. 
It has given to lives once groping, wingless, 
the words and music of a soaring Magnificat. 
Tt cannot fail to exalt our art, which now no 
longer, as in its lean pioneer years, lacks its 
heritage of education and example. 

And indeed we do our enemy much wrong 
when we speak chiefly of his great machine. 
Behind the machine is something more 
strong, more stubborn, more stable than a 
machine or any other reality: I mean The 
Dream. The Teutonic dream of world- 
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power is the most arrogant and stupendous 
epic of a dream that ever stalked forth from 
the nethermost caves of human imagining. 
To wrestle with that dream and overcome 
it, we ourselves need, and by the grace of 
God and our forefathers we believe we have, 
even with all our failures thick upon us, 
a vision of our own, exalted, strong to pre- 
vail over dynastic unrighteousness. It is a 
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vision of human rights, with justice as 


master, with force as servant, and every- 


where room for the free flowering of all that 
makes life best worth living. In this large 


ideal our art must share, if she is fitly to 


honor Pershing’s crusaders with her monu- 
ments and her medals. Surely for those 
who gave their all, the least that our art 
may do is to give her best. 


SS 


RETOUR AU PORT 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE ARTIST 


T is a peculiar condition that lthog- 
raphy, a process so absolutely made for 
the artist, should have been so widely, so 
preponderatingly used to commercial ends. 
And yet that condition was the inevitable 
result of the very suppleness which makes 
this medium so pre-eminently a vehicle for 
original, direct expression, on the part of the 
artist, of his individuality, character, mood. 
Lithography is a “painter art” par 
excellence. It is an autographic process, 


representing the artist’s touch absolutely | 
giving a straight reproduction of his draw: 
ing without the intervention of an engraver: 
translator. The resources, possibilities! 
flexibility of lithography are wondertul| 
Its effects are manifold, produced by tool 
peculiar to various other processes. IT 
encompasses all effects of crayon drawing, 
pen or brush may equally well be used. IT 
is an art of lines or of tones, as the artis) 
chooses. Brush washes may be used, 0) 
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rubbings with the stump or with rags, 
hghts may be taken out with the scraper, 
spatter-work may be applied, or stippling. 
The most delicate grays conceivable, vieing 
with the shimmering lines of the silver- 
point, may be drawn from the stone. Or 
notes may be struck at the opposite end 
of lithography’s keyboard, deep, resound- 
ing notes of a rich, sonorous, velvety black. 


LITTLE NUDE 
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mixture of grease is used in drawing on the 
stone. When the latter is inked for print- 
ing, the ink (also a grease-mixture) adheres 
to the drawing but not to the portions of 
the stone not drawn upon, which have been 
treated with acid and water to increase 
resistance to the ink. That is the baldest 
possible statement of the basic principles 
of lithography. 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


COURTESY OF KEPPEL & CO, 


Possibilities range from the almost evan- 
escent suggestiveness of Whistler to the 
completeness of effect of Eugéne Isabey or 
Menzel. And, besides all this, the artist 
may work in black-and-white or in color, 
as he prefers. 

All this is offered by a process based on 
the simple chemical fact that water and 
grease do not mix. Crayon with an ad- 


Now, quite naturally, the wonderful 
resources of this process have lent them- 
selves to commercial exploitation. More- 
over, they led to the very thing against 
which Bracquemond protested when he 
said that a lithograph should be a litho- 
graph and not an imitation of something 
else. That dictum, restated in other 
terms, brings us to insistence on the im- 
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portance and influence of the medium. ‘The 
artist must inevitably respect the limits of 
the medium, but it is also his privilege to 
draw the richest results from the resources 
lying within those limits. 

This is exactly what the artists have done 
who have taken up lithography and brought 
it to a noble measure of achievement, 
particularly during the first half century 
of its history. Its inventor, Senefelder, 
foresaw practically all its possibilities of 
development, excepting, of course, photo- 
lithography. And the artists who began 
to practice it early in the nineteenth cen- 
ury, especially in France—where there 
ensued a period of brilliant achievement— 
availed themselves of its susceptibility to 
the most varied treatment. They did it 
in accordance with individual style and 
subject, and with a craftsman’s delight in 
technique that may be traced in the quite 
evident and most interesting experiments of 
Eugéne Isabey or Delacroix or Menzel, or 
in that composite affair of various processes. 
the Tireurs de la Compagnie infernale, by 
Charlet. 

The French, particularly, entered into 
the spirit and the fascinating possibilities 
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of lithography. At first they ran to pale 
grays, which took on a silvery delicacy in 
the hands of J. B. Isabey and others. In 
the twenties of the last century, Eugéne 
Isabey was already preducing the almost 
melodramatic sonority of his Environs de 
Dieppe and the repression and subtlety of 
his breezy Retour au Port. And Delacroix 
was setting down those remarkable pieces 
Tigre Royal and Lion de l’ Atlas and his 
“truculently romantic’’ illustrations to 


“Hamlet” and “Faust,” which are of 
decided technical interest. There were 


also the horses of Gericault, the architectur- 
al renderings of the Englishman Bonington 
(whose Rue du gros Horloge remains a 
masterpiece of atmospheric effect), and later 
the clever wash-drawings of Hervier, the 
tonality of Decamps, some brilliant por- 
traits by Deveria, and the virtucsity of 


Menzel’s “‘“Experiments on Stone with 
Brush and Scraper.” Lemud’s “Return 


to France”’ (of the remains of Napoleon J) 
easily recalls the Napoleonic legend cul- 
tivated so well above all by Raffet, whose 
‘Nocturnal Review” is a masterpiece of 
lithography, and also by Charlet. With 
Charlet we come to the extensive use ol 


lithography in the field of humor, where we 
get the big stroke of that genius, Daumier, 
and the brilliance, graceful and trenchant, 
iof Gavarni. There were those, also, who 
‘took up the lithographic crayon occasionally 
—Millet, for example, or Barye. Some- 
what later came Fantin-Latour, one of the 
imasters of the art, and then a number of 
jothers—Carriére, Besnard, Dillon, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the gay Willette, the mystic 
Redon, Legros, Shannon and Whistler. 

Whistler tock up lithography with 
joyous appreciation of its adaptiveness to 
his deft touch and succinct expression. He 
did, indeed, produce a few lithotints with 
‘completeness of tonal effect, but usually he 
‘employed the crayon only, in a gray line of 
a tender lightness. He himself spoke of 
ithe crispness and lightness of the ‘Spanish 
Series” by Joseph Pennell, who, however, 
sounded also notes of a vigorous black in 
some roadside sketches and in his views of 
Rouen Cathedral. 

Whistler and Pennell lead us naturally to 
‘home production. Here we find, in the 
early days of the art, a disposition on the 
part of painters to try the process. 
‘Apart from the drawings in pen and crayon 
made in England in the first decade of the 
jaineteenth century by Benjamin West, in 
“polyautography” (as lithography was 
then called), on this side of the water, 
Rembrandt Peale, Henry Inman and 
others made more or less sporadic and more 
ar less successful attempts, from which a 
portrait of W. P. Dewees, after Neagle, 
by M. E. D. Brown, rather stands out by 
its stunning treatment of vague outlines 
and deep shadows. Commerce quickly 
elaimed the art for its own, but there 
was occasional employment of it as a 
“painter art.” Thomas Moran executed 
some picturesque and finished scenes, such 
as “Solitude” (1869), Foxcroft Cole did 
some “‘Pastorals”’ (1870) of quiet charm, 
William M. Hunt left one or two drawings, 
one a flower-girl of delightful quality. 
Furthermore, in the nineties there was an 
attempt to found an American Society of 
Painter-Lithographers, which resulted at 
east in the interesting experiments of 
several artists, especially H. W. Ranger 
and J. Alden Weir. 

And today? Sargent has done some 
vigorous drawings of models, Mielatz has 
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pictured New York for the Society of 
Iconophiles; Haskell, Wickenden and others 
have worked on transfer-paper or stone. 
Albert Sterner’s intelligent devotion to 
lithography has been shown in vigorously 
characterized portraits and _ delicately 
conceived figure subjects. Bellows is using 
it with force, Bolton Brown with subtlety, 
John Sloan in quietly humorous observa- 
tion of his fellow-man, A. B. Davies with 
noteworthy interest in, and grasp of, 
technical possibilities. 

This newer work emphasizes again the 
fact that lithography holds possibilities of 
expression as varied as the individualities 
of the artists who have wooed it—or will do 
soin future. The exhibition, “‘Making of a 
Lithograph,” now (and until November) on 
view in the print gallery of the New York 
Public Library, helps to bring this out 
clearly. Perhaps it may help also toward 
a closer acquaintance with this fascinating 
resourceful process, rich in past results and 
future possibilities. Perhaps it may help 
even toward bringing about a fuller re- 
sponse on the part of artists to the appeal of 
lithography. 


MORE WAR WORK LITHOGRAPHS 


An exhibition of original drawings and 
lithographs of War Work in America, by 
Joseph Pennell, was recently held in the 
Rosenbach Galleries, Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Catalogues of the second half of this 
exhibit, which comprises 35 additional 
drawings made since the original set was 
completed contains a foreword by Mr. 
Pennell in which are quoted letters of 
approval by the President, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of State. It is 
furthermore stated that the lithographs are 
to be shown in the Luxembourg Museum, 
Paris, and in Japan under Governmental 
auspices. And graceful acknowledgement 
is made of the cooperation given Mr. 
Pennell in his work by Mr. George Creel 
and Mr. H. Devitt Welsh of the Division of 
Pictorial Publicity, and to the American 
Federation of Arts for having arranged for 
their exhibition throughout the country 
In six months these lithographs have been 
shown in 51 places. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Cc. L. PIETRO 


PORTRAITS IN SCULPTURE BY C. L. PIETRO 


BY W. H. pe B. NELSON 


AST April, Toledo donned its best 

robe and happiest smile to pay grate- 
ful tribute to that veteran poet and natur- 
alist, John Burroughs, who by his genial 
presence converted Arbor Day into Bur- 
roughs day. The occasion for his visit 
was the unveiling of a life-size bronze 
statue of himself, executed by the well 
known sculptor, C. S. Pietro, and presented 
to the Toledo Museum, Ohio, for the benefit 
of the people by Mr. W. E. Bock. 

On several occasions in late years this 
sculptor has paid lengthy visits to Mr. 
Burroughs’ home in the Berkshires, and 
through his intimate relations with his 
host has been able to depict him as he really 
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is, and in the attitudes which most com. 
pletely characterize him. Many of these 
sketches in clay have been converted inte 
bronze and marble to perpetuate this great 
man whom we cannot expect to have with 
us indefinitely, he bemg now in his 83¢ 
year. 

A tour of Pietro’s studio in the Gains 
borough Building, New York, reveals ¢ 
beautiful marble head deeply inclined 
showing the poet in strenuous thought. A 
statuette shows him in careless garb, hat it 
hand, as he takes his walks abroad; the 
pose is extremely free and spontaneous witl 
a fine feeling of out-of-doors and the simpli 
life. The life-size bronze now in Toled 


PORTRAIT MRS. W. E. BOCK 


presents Mr. Burroughs seated upon a 
ge boulder, primitively clad, legs crossed, 
ie left arm raised to the level of the brow, 
1e well modelled hand extending loosely 
eyond the head and shading the eyes which 
‘re looking out steadily into the future 
ther than at any mundane object. 

Mr. W. E. Bock, who as an amateur and 
lector is deeply interested in the statuary 
' Pietro, had intended this significant 
atue to grace a terrace upon his own estate 
cing the Ohio River. But upon reflection 
» decided to make a public gift of it, and 
rs. W. E. Bock, whose portrait in marble 
here reproduced, performed the graceful 
le of hostess to the thousands upon 


C. L, PIETRO 


thousands of children and grown-ups who 
flocked around the master upon the oc- 
casion of the unveiling. 

The portrait of Mrs. W. E. Bock is 
exceedingly dignified and refined in the 
handling, the modelling being very finely 
felt. The treatment of the corsage har- 
monizes admirably with the lines of the 
design, and renders the whole conception a 
work of art of importance. 

It is to be hoped that men of wealth will 
make a practice of ordering statues of great 
living men in order to present them to 
different communities interested, so that 
by degrees America may become a country 
of significant statuary. 
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FIESOLE—SAN FRANCISCO 


ERNEST D. ROTH 


Size of the original etching, 9'4 x 9 inches 
COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


ERNEST D. ROTH, ETCHER 


BY HELEN WRIGHT 


EVERAL years ago, Mr. Frank J. 
Mather met in Florence a young 
artist, who told him he was hoping to be 
able to “‘etch his way to the Golden Horn.” 
We know that he ultimately reached the 
Bosporus, because he has so surely etched 
his way into the hearts of his countrymen 
who must have made his ambition possible 
through their appreciation of his work. 
Ernest D. Roth began his artistic career 
as a painter of landscapes and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the National Academy 
of Design and the Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibitions. James D. Smillie that excel- 
lent teacher, taught him to etch and it is 
in this medium that he is best known today, 
and he has become one of the most popular 
and successful of the young American 
etchers. 
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The evolution of his style from his early 
work to his.present method is an interesting 
study in development. When Mr. Mather 
suggested in those Italran days together, 
that possibly he was too painstaking, de- 
voting too much time and effort upon 
“details and non-essentials”’, he replied that 
he would begin to leave things out after 
he was sure he could put them in, a good 
cule for all young artists to follow—not 
to seem to be dexterous at the expense of 
the delicate beauty of some historic monu- 
ment. 

It was just this rigid apprenticeship that 
he exacted of himself that has given him 
his absolute freedom and independence. 
He does not have to hesitate, no difficulty 
is insurmountable. He can etch what he 
sees and what he likes and he makes others 


THEATRE OF MARCELLUS—ROME 


ERNEST D. ROTH 


Size of the original etching, 1114 x 13 inches 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


see and like the same things, a bit of land- 
scape, an old bridge, the lovely memories 
pane wants to keep of Florence, Venice and 
“rance. 

The amount of his accomplishment is 
aot of great volume, perhaps not more 
than one hundred and twenty to fifty 
plates, but it is their quality that is excep- 
donal, the fidelity of his portraiture of 
slaces and his evident enthusiasm for the 
‘ld world scenes. 

Florence seemed to make a very definite 
\ppeal to Mr. Roth. He apparently knows 
ind loves every part of the lovely, classic 
dd town and liked picturing the grim piles 
if irregular houses by the Arno, the Ponte 
“eechio as one looks over it and again in 
he afternoon light, the “Trinita,” the 
[Rag Shops,” as well as the feathery 


cypresses along the roadsides leading from 
the city. There is a series of Florence, 
made in 1906, another in 1907 and again 
in 1914-1915. 

In “Grim Florence”’ we have that strange 
line of old houses, tenements and palaces, 
picturesque even in their severe unlovli- 
ness. The “Ponte Vecchio, Morning”’ is 
one of his best plates, with its dark swirling 
river and dense shadows. It is literally 
painted on copper. 

Mr. Roth’s manner of etching is more 
that of a painter. He is said to use a 
feather dipped in acid, passed touch by 
touch over the lines, with a blotting paper 
in hand, rather than the acid bath which is 
the usual method among etchers. In that 
way he is able to secure unique results 
quickly, at least he can deepen his lines 
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AMIENS 


Size of the original etching, 12 x 117% inches 


ERNEST D. ROTH 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


without the tiresome waiting for the un- 
certain development. 

But the technique of etching to the 
average person is a species of legerdemain. 
There is a fascinating mystery about the 
medium, the precision and perfection of 
utterance with only a copper plate, a 
needle and some acid! 

Besides his many large plates there are 
dainty etchings of a quiet Venetian Canal, 
just a gondola anchored at a doorway or a 
“Gate” with a canopy of vines over steps 
leading to the canal of shifting reflections. 

““Fiesole, from San Francisco,” is one of 
the most exquisite of his collection, and 
techniquely shows remarkable control of 
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perspective in three vertical planes, the 
tall eypresses, frame-like in the foreground, 
the single tower in the middle distance, 
and the hills beyond. It is very unusual, 
possessing great decorative quality as 
well as poetic feeling. 

This plate and one or two _ others, 
““Chartres”’ and “‘ Assisi,” suggest work of 
the early landscape etchers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Altdorfer, the 
oldest of the ‘“‘Little Masters” made in 
the early sixteenth century a series of deli- 
cately etched plates, landscape scenes in 
the hilly country in Germany, woods and 
castles in fine feathery line, with the same 
problems of planes. 
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Toes Of oR” 
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Size of the original etching, 11 x 1014 inches 


ERNEST D. ROTH 


COURTESY OF CHARLES DAYTON 


In “Chartres”? and “‘Amiens,”’ the great 
cathedrals which are usually the dominent 
interests are simply suggested in the back- 
ground. Their lovely pinnacles pointing 
‘slender fingers above the quaint little 
houses nestled beneath. They are views 
the average tourist rarely sees, but they 
seem to convey the feeling of the troubled 
centuries in which these small communities 
were achieving these great Gothic splendors 
in which to say their prayers through all 
the generations to follow. 

Like Whistler Mr. Roth’s practice now 
seems to be to eliminate, to simplify, and 
with his acquired facility and precision, his 
ait has become magical in its freedom. 

He has been repeatedly awarded prizes 


for black and white as well as for painting. 
At the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco in 1915, he re- 
ceived a bronze medal for painting and a 
silver medal for etching. 

His prints are in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence; the Rio Madonna del Orto, 
Venice; Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Library cf Congress, Washington; Public 
Library of Newark, N. J.; the Chicago Art 
Institute and in mauy private collections. 

One turns to Mr. Roth’s sunny memories 
of happy lands with palpable pleasure, 
holding fast to the hope that soon again 
they may be the peaceful places he has 
depicted, untroubled by the dangers that 
have threatened them. 
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SELF PORTRAIT DOUGLAS VOLK 


DOUGLAS VOLK, CHAIRMAN 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (Sse Pace 384) 


HAT the ninth annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Aits 
held in Detroit, Mich., May 23d and 24th 
‘would be a success none who knew the 
ways of Detroiters and of the Federation 
doubted, but that it would be so great a 
‘success even the most optimistic would 
inot have believed, for these are war times 
and the week the Convention was held was 
ithe week of the great drive for Red Cross 
funds. But there is an old saying that the 
jmore one gives the more one will give, and 
ithat it is the busy people who have always 
time to spare. 

_ Not only was the attendance large at the 
ino of the Convention (ranging from 


wo to five hundred), but the representation 

vas wide, delegates coming from as far 
west as the Pacific Coast, from as far south 
as Tampa, Fla., from as far east as Boston, 
and from as far north as Montreal. The 
mpirit which pervaded the meetings was 
Full of earnestness and seriousness of pur- 
pose, that cheerful, courageous determina- 
ion shown on all sides to face the worst 
and as far as possible to make the best of 
it, not through blind forgetfulness but wise 
Airection and a determination to build up 
while others are tearing down, thus pre- 
saring for the future while living in the 
Dresent. 

Mr. Robert W. de Forest, the president, 
in his opening address, called attention to 
the fact that when eighteen years before 
ae had visited Detroit, he saw in the street 
sar which he took at the station a sign 
which read ‘‘To the Wild Flowers’”’—a 
sign which filled him with mingled emotions 
—pleasure that there was such a strong 
impulse in Detroit toward beautiful things, 
and alarm because of a knowledge of what 
iad happened to the wild flowers in other 
varts of the country where such an impulse 
nad been uncurbed. On arriving at the 
Detroit Railroad Station this year, he did 
not, he said, see that sign, but instead on 
lhe back of the taxi, which served as his 
‘onveyance, another sign, “Join the Navy.” 
(hus was emphasized the difference be- 
‘ween then and now. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MAY 23rd, 24th, 1918 


“Some of you and some of us have asked 
ourselves,” he said, ‘‘whether it was 
appropriate at this time to have a meeting 
in the interest of art. It is just as appro- 
priate to go to the wild flowers now as it 
is to join the navy, and unless we do go to 
the wild flowers we can not efficiently go 
to the war or expect our men to do their 
duty in the field.””, “Many of you may not 
know it, but the Federation of Arts is in 
the war. It has not joined the Navy, 
but it has joined those who are seeking to 
put courage in the hearts of those who are 
fighting and of those who are seeking to fit 
themselves for fighting by thinking of 
something else when they are not fighting. 
I think very likely pretty nearly every one 
of you did as I did last Saturday—took 
part in the Red Cross Parade. It is good 
for you to come here. It is helping to win 
the war for us to come here and to think of 
something else besides the war. We can 
not effectively win the war if we spend all 
of our time thinking about the war, because 
we will not be in a state of mind for action. 
We shall not be able to meet the neces- 
sities of the time or to contribute real help 
in what we all consider the most serious 
situation that has perhaps ever confronted 
our nation.” 

This gave the key note of the Convention. 
The papers presented from first to last 
were constructive and timely. At the 
opening session following the Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s reports, Mr. William B. 
Stratton of Detroit gave a short illustrated 
talk on housing construction in industrial 
centers for working men, showing pictures 
of model buildings erected in England and 
in the United States, among which, by the 
way, was a most engaging illustration of a 
village in Arizona designed by Bertram 
Goodhue in what might be called the 
Spanish Mission Style—one peculiarly 
appropriate to the climate and the locality 
and exceedingly picturesque. The English 
workmen’s houses, Mr. Stratton remarked, 
were of the type which would grow old 
gracefully. A brief discussion followed, 
and a resolution, urging that all such 
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permanent buildings erected in this country 
be of the best design, was presented by Mr. 
Andrew Wright Crawford of Philadelphia, 
and referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and afterward approved and adopted. 

Mrs. Herbert Adams at this same session 
presented a most thoughtful and thought- 
provoking paper on War Monuments, 
published in full in this magazine. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, 
which was held in the Auditorium of the 
Detroit Art Museum, Prof. Richard F. 
Bach of Columbia University presented a 
paper on the subject of “‘ Mobilizing the 
Art Industries.” Prof. Bach urged strongly 
democracy in the industrial arts, and 
declared the present situation critical. We 
need, he said, industrial art museums, in- 
dustrial art schools, better trained de- 
signers, better undertanding between manu- 
facturers and designers and better educated 
salesmen and buyers. Our ery should be 
not only ““Wake up” and “Speed up” 
but “Build up.” 

Miss Louise Connolly followed Prof. 
Bach and interestingly demonstrated by 
actual examples how an industrial exhi- 
bition could best be set forth. 

Mrs. Robert Scales of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, was the third speaker 
at this session and in a carefully prepared 
paper showed to what extent art may be 
used as an Americanizing force, describing 
the way in which the children of foreign 
born citizens are brought to a realization of 
our national ideals through the pleasant 
avenues of art. 

The sessions on the second day were 
devoted almost exclusively to the subject 
of industrial art. Prof. Walter Sargent 
of Chicago and Miss Emma M. Church 
both spoke on the “Training of Designers.” 
Referring to the present situation in the 
United States, Prof. Sargent said, that as 
far as available statistics showed, we shall 
need after the war about 50,000 more 
industrial designers than are now in train- 
ing, and that if we are to compete success- 
fully with other nations we must not only 
train our own designers, but cultivate 
originality in our designs. He also laid 
special emphasis upon the desirability of 
training our designers so thoroughly as to 
make the processes not only automatic but 
rhythmic, declaring that such tended 
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toward the development and expression of 
personality and individuality rather than 
their obliteration. 

Miss Church as visual evidence of the 
practicability of the theories she set forth 
displayed some excellent examples of tex- 
tiles designed by students of her school. 

Miss Florence N. Levy told graphically 
of the work of the American Art Alliance 
in finding positions for industrial art 
workers, stressing the necessity of adjusting 
education and output, of fitting designers 
for practical service. The whole question, 
she said, of finding positions for industrial 
art workers is one of education; first, the 
education of the public; second, the edu- 
cation of the artist; third, the education of 
those who may become teachers; fourth, 
the education of the manufacturers who 
cooperate with the artists on the one hand 
and with the public through the medium 
of the salesmen on the other. An essential 
feature of this education must be coopera- 
tion. Along these lines and to this end, 
the exhibitions, competitions and con- 
ferences conducted by the Art Alliance in 
New York City during the past season, 
have tended. Miss Levy’s plea was for 
the establishment of similar cooperative 
effort in other cities. On the education 
of the rising generation which is the most 
precious and valuable that has ever existed 
—the future of the world depends. That 
these young people shall be educated and 
fitted to fill the positions open to them, 
shall be able to produce the work that is 
needed, and make it of the finest quality, 
are therefore questions of the utmost 
importance. . 

A paper on the “‘Small Manufactory,” by 
Mrs. John W. Alexander, who was unable 
to attend the Convention on account of 
illness, was read by the Secretary, and with 
the majority of the other papers presented 
at the Convention, will be published in 
future issues of THE AMERICAN MacazInB 
or ArT. 

Prof. Charles F. Binns of the New York 
School of Clay Working aid Ceramics, 
read a most engaging paper on the promo- 
tion of personal enterprise in the production 
of pottery, which was full of significant sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Henry Hunt Clark of Boston, who 
at almost the eleventh hour very generously 
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consented to take the place on the program 
of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, prevented from 
attendance by a call to Government service, 
spoke on “The Future of the Handicrafts,” 
and along lines which involved a better 
comprehension of the past than has been 
vouchsafed to the majority, and which 
opened new vistas for exploration to not a 
few. Mr. Clark claimed that much of the 
difficulty and misunderstanding arises 
through the fact that a universal measuring 
stick has been used for works in the past 
regardless of nationality or period. 

A large part of the afternoon session on 
the 24th was occupied with the discussion 
of the resolutions subsequently adopted 
with reference to a replica of the Saint- 
Gaudens statue of Lincoln to be erected in 
London. The resolutions and a report of 
the statement made by Mr. Howard 
Russell Butler in offering them, are given 
elsewhere in this magazine. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
Convention was the discussions which 
followed not only the presentation of the 
resolutions but also the reading of papers, 
all of which tended to confirm the convic- 
tion with regard to the need of the better 
training of industrial art workers in 
America, and to the inherent value of 
beauty in design. Mr. Purdy in one of 
these discussions very truly said that what 
America needs today is not more pictures 
but better wall coverings, better design in 
“things of utility, and Mr. George G. Booth 
called attention to the fact that what 
design means is “something which fits the 
article to ils purpose.” 

The annual election resulted in the 
nomination and unanimous election of the 


following persons to serve for a term of 


three years as members of the Board of 
Directors: Mrs. John W. Alexander, Mr. 
Andrew Wright Crawford, Mr. Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Mr. H. W. Kent, Miss Florence 
N. Levy, Hon. Elihu Root and Mr. Joseph 
E. Widener. 

- At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held at the conclusion of the Convention, 
the president, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 


the first vice-president, Mr. Charles L. 


Hutchinson, the secretary, Miss Leila 


_Mechlin, the treasurer, Mr. N. H. Car- 


penter, and the assistant treasurer, Miss 
Anna Price, were all unanimously reelected 
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as well as the following vice-presidents: 
Mr. W. K. Bixby, Mr. E. H. Blashfield, Mr. 
Glenn Brown, Mr. Eugene J. Carpenter, 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, Mr. Hennen 
Jennings, Mr. John F. Lewis, Mr. E. D. 
Libbey, Mr. Henry Kirke Porter and Mr. 
Henry White. In addition to these Mr. 
Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and Mr. John L. 
Porter, President of the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh, were elected vice-presidents. 

So far nothing has been said of the social 
side of this Convention nor of the uncom- 
monly congenial environment in which the 
meetings were held, yet these two things 
went far toward securing success. The 
headquarters of the Convention was the 
Arts and Crafts Society Building, 25 
Watson Street, which under a single roof 
provides show rooms, shops, a culinary 
department and a little theatre. At no 
time in the past has the American Feder- 
ation of Arts been privileged to hold 
its Convention in so truly congenial and 
sympathetic an environment. 

In the show rooms was set forth at the 
time of the Convention an exhibit of hand 
wrought jewelry, pottery, wood carving, 
iron work, silver ware, needle work, etc., 
etc., all of which were of the highest stand- 
ard, beautiful in design and fine in work- 
manship—evidence that in America today 
are being produced things of utility no less 
beautiful and no less skillfully wrought, 
than those treasures of the Renaissance so 
highly prized and in so many quarters, alas, 
better known. If any one remembering the 
exotic and painful character of the so-called 
Arts and Crafts product of some years ago 
doubted the present value of the handi- 
crafts and their merit of support, this 
exhibition would have been found suffi- 
ciently convincing. 

Three of the four sessions of the Conven- 
tion were held in the little theatre wherein 
the Arts and Crafts Society cleverly corre- 
lates the arts of the theatre and the arts 
of design. The balcony of this little theatre 
was hung with many colored fabrics, em- 
broidered and batik hangings and the like. 
The chairs wherein the audience was 
seated were painted in bright hues of red, 
blue, green and yellow, so that even if 
vacant they were not forlorn. But there 
were no vacant seats alt the Convention. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, WHERE THE NINTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS WAS HELD 


A buffet luncheon was served each day to 
delegates and members of the Federation 
from the Arts and Crafts Society’s kitchen, 
thus affording an opportunity for social 
intercourse, the extension of acquaintance 
and the exchange of experiences. As Mr. 
de Forest has said, if nothing more was 
accomplished at these Conventions than 
“setting together,’ they would be worth 
while. 

On the evening of the first day the dele- 
gates and members of the Federation were 
guests of the Arts and Crafts Society at 
the presentation of four short plays in the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Sam Hume. They were, 
“The Golden Doom,” by Lord Dunsany, 
“The Noble Lord,” by Percival Wilde, 
“The Lost Silk Hat,” by Lord Dunsany 
and ‘‘Suppressed Desires,’ by Susan 
Glaspell and George Cram Cook. The 
stage setting for the first was by Miss 
Katherine McEwen and Mr. George W. 
Styles, and for the other three by Miss 
McEwen. The little plays were all ad- 
mirably presented. 

On the afternoon of the first day follow- 
ing the session in the Art Museum a tea 
was given by the President of the Art 
Museum and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Booth, assisted by the Director of the Art 
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Museum, members of the Board and mem- 
bers of the local committee. The galleries 
were beautifully decorated for the occasion 
and presented not merely the interest of the 
fine permanent collection but the additional 
pleasure of a transient exhibition of paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists, a 
loan exhibition of works by American 
craftsmen assembled and lent by Mr. 
George G. Booth, and an excellent little 
exhibition of work by sudents of the School 
of Design of which Mr. George E. Hamilton 
is the principal. 

On the afternoon of the second day by 
special invitation of Mr. Caulkins and Miss 
Perry, the delegates visited the Pewabic 
Pottery. 

The Convention was concluded on the 
evening of the 24th by an informal dinner 
at which Mr. de Forest presided. The 
speakers (called upon without warning in 
some instances), were Mr. Lorado Taft of 
Chicago, Mr. Henry W. Kent of New York, 
Mr. Allen Eaton of Eugene, Oregon, Miss 
Mary Chase Perry and Mr. George G. 
Booth of Detroit. 

Mr. Lorado Taft stressed the necessity 
for recreational opportunities in small 
American towns. Mr. Kent called to mind 
the enormous progress made in the last 
few years manifested through the estab- 
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lishment of Art Museums and in the better 
use of color, telling at the same time an 
interesting incident associated with his 
first meeting with William Morris in Lon- 
don when he, himself, was little more than 
a lad, and Mr. Morris the hero of his 
dreams. Mr. Allen Eaton told graphically 
and in a manner most engaging of what one 
ot the Federation’s exhibitions of oil paint- 
ings had meant to the people of his own 
town. Miss Perry deplored the appraise- 
ment of worth by dollars and relating the 
story of the little boy whose hand could 


not be withdrawn from the jar because it 


would not unclasp the penny found therein, 
suggested that perhaps some of the fault 
in our art today came from a similar cause. 


Mr. Booth, after paying well deserved 


tribute to Miss Helen Plumb, the secretary 


and presiding genius of the Society of Arts 


and Crafts, Detroit, expressed gratification 
in the success of the Convention, which he 
said seemed to him to help to link up 
Detroit with the rest of the country in a 
way which he felt would be stimulating to 
Detroit. Referring to the needs of the 
time, he said, “‘the way to do anything is 
just to do it,”’ adding that to him the mean- 
ing of art was “good things and a cheerful 
life.” 

From the picturesque standpoint this 
dinner will always be most memorable. 
The speakers’ table was placed on the stage 
and given stage setting. Across the white 


-eloth were laid strips of rich green damask; 
half way from end to end was a decorative 
arrangement of many-colored tulips; some 


of the men who sat at the table wore bright 
colored robes furnished from the costume 
department of the theatie; back of the 


‘table were golden screens decorated with 


red and green devices, and above the 
screens zlowed a blue light suggestive of 
Maxfield Parrish’s skies. Smaller tables 
on the floor were also decorated with tulips 
and green damask; from the balcony hung 
the bright hued draperies, the lights were 
not too insistent but sufficient—the picture 
was well composed. 

Some of the delegates were obliged to 
leave on night trains after the dinner, but 
quite a number remained over Saturday, 
and thus were able to avail themselves of 
the privilege of an invitation from Mr. 


and Mrs. George G. Booth to visit their 
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home, “Cranbrook,” Saturday forenoon, 
and to witness in the little out-door Greek 
theatre, a feature of the place, some beau- 
tiful dancing, reminiscent of Greek vase 
paintings, by Miss Robineau, daughter 
of the distinguished maker of porcelain and 
pottery. A thunder storm began the 
morning, but by the time the guests arrived 
at “‘Cranbrook,” twenty miles or more 
north of Detroit toward Pontiac, the sun 
had come out and the sky had cleared. 
““Cranbrook”’ is an estate of wide extent 
situated in a rolling country so that the 
vistas are across low-lying hills. On one 
of these the little Greek theatre, with its 
unique feature of a water mirror back of 
the stage is located. On another hill is 
the house designed after the best English- 
Gothic style with its formal gardens and 
terraces. Looking across sloping lawns at 
a considerable distance is a little lake with 
wooded hillsides beyond. Long rows of 
lilacs varying from white to deepest purple 
were in bloom, and the fields in many places 
were gay with tulips. In the woods were 
lilies of the valley, and forget-me-nots 
bloomed by the roadside. Yet there was 
no suggestion of super-abundance. Nature 
seemed to have put forth this bloom 
through natural exuberance, quite un- 
spoiled, and those who wandered at will 
from place to place felt part owners in its 
beauty. The gates to “Cranbrook” are 
of wrought iron and are the work of Samuel 
Yellin, master craftsman of Philadelphia; 
the silver service in use at the luncheon, 
served to delegates and members of the 
Federation that sunny Saturday in May, 
was the work of Arthur J. Stone, master 
craftsman and silversmith of Gardner, 
Mass., every piece of which is beautiful in 
form, finely wrought and exquisitely orna- 
mented. 

Surely from first to last the Federation 
was royally entertained in Detroit and the 
memory of the cordial hospitality extended 
and the splendid cooperation on the part 
of the local committee wil! not be forgotten 
by any of those in attendance. A resolu- 
tion of thanks passed by rising vote at the 
last session of the Convention, conveyed 
to the Detroit hosts the sense of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of the Convention as a 
body for the hospitality extended and for 
the cooperation given. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MAY 23, 1918 


HESE are war times and well are we 
aware of it. When a year ago we met 
together in Washington our country had 
but lately entered as an active participant 
in the great war which had raged in Europe 
then for nearly three years. We were 
brought to a keen realization of the fact 
by the appearance of Col. Harts in military 
uniform who addressed us on the subject of 
the Sylvan Theatre in Washington. 

Since then men in khaki have become a 
common sight, and war an every day 
matter. We are even beginning to get 
used to its prohibitions—the wheatless, 
meatless and heatless days that have been 
declared necessities of warfare—doing with- 
out as a matter of course many of the things 
which we one time considered essential. 

It was a great question in our minds 
whether or not it would be felt quite 
. generally that the American Federation of 
Arts was one of these non-essential things, 
but I am glad and proud to say that such 
has not proved to be the case. 

Rather less than other organizations, I 
am inclined to think, have our members 
deserted us in this time of trial. We have 
five less chapters today than this time last 
year, but the total number is now 229. 
We have 146 less members, but there are 
still 2,332 on our rolls. We have 19 (only 
19) less subscribers to our magazine. The 
total number is now 2,000 (4,332 including 
members), not, it seems to me, a bad show- 
ing. 

Furthermore, despite the all-absorbing 
interest in war, and we all believe that it 
should be all-absorbing and of first con- 
sideration, we have had in circulation dur- 
ing the past season no less than nineteen 
exhibitions which have been shown in 96 
places; and to 49 places, by request, have 
we sent our illustrated lectures. Indeed, it 
would seem that more than ever before 
people are realizing the value of immaterial 
things, are looking to art not only as a 
recreation but as an expression of that 
civilization for which we are fighting. 
There has come, moreover, during these 
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first twelve or fourteen months of warfare a 
clearer knowledge to the people and to the 
national government representing the peo- 
ple, of the use to which art may be put in 
such times as these. 

In connection with the Committee on 
Public Information there has been formed a 
Committee on Pictorial Publicity with Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson as its chairman, and 
amony its members such men as Edwin H. 
Blasbfield, Francis C. Jones, Joseph Pen- 
nell, etc., under the direction of which many 
posters have been secured for Government 
use of a finer type than would otherwise 
have been gotten. The value of visual 
appeal is in fact understood by the Govern- 
ment and the people as it never has been 
understood before, and the fact that art is a 
universal language is coming for the first 
time to be really comprehended. 

In other fields the artists have been 
rendering special wartime service, forming 
camouflage units, and providing schemes 
of protective coloring for our merchantmen 
and war ships. Lately, when the Govern- 
ment appropriated an enormous sum to 
provide suitable housing for working men 
employed in ship building and other in- 
dustries, the foremost architects, and land- 
scape gardeners were called upon by the 
Government to assist in making the plans. 
This better understanding between the 
artist and the public looks to two results: 
Government recognition of art on the one 
hand and better art on the other. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
in a measure been able to lend some aid 
in these matters by serving as a general 
bureau of information at Washington. Not 
infrequently have the various departments 
of the Government asked to be informed 
as to certain activities in the field of art 
carried on by other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, or have asked for names of artists 
and recommendations with regard to means 
of obtaining desired ends. In no instance 
has a matter of great importance been 
involved, but it is the multiplicity of little 
things which signifies. 
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More in the line of direct war service the 


| American Federation of Arts has circulated 
during the past season fifteen sets of litho- 


_graphs by Joseph Pennell of war work in 


Great Britain and America, arranging for 
them to be shown in 42 places in the United 
States and in the majority of instances 
under state or municipal auspices, empha- 


| sizing the importance not merely of the art 


| but of the facts set forth, and engendering, 
_we fully believe, an appreciation of the 


| enormous task the Government is carrying 


(ean Painting, 


forward. 

At the request of the War Work Com- 
/mission of the Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association, the American Federation of 
_ Arts has supplied for use in the army camps 

illustrated type-written lectures on Ameri- 
American Sculpture and 
French Painting. These lectures have 
_been specially prepared to be given before 


eamp audiences, and have been so written 
|as to occupy just forty-five minutes in 


| delivery. Each is illustrated with thirty- 
Hee or forty well chosen and well made 


/ stereopticon slides illustrating the best 
| examples of the art with which the lecture 


| deals. 


These are run with the text so that 


' the lectures in reality become picture talks, 
_designed to engage and hold attention. 
That they have met with approval is 
‘evidenced by the fact that the War Work 
' Commission of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has now requested additional 
| lectures; one on American Civie Art, which 


| it is understood is not only to be circulated 


in the camps of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France but also (translated into 
French), in the camps of the French Army. 
_A fifth lecture is being prepared by request 


on French Architecture. The Y. M. C. A. 
War Work Commission has paid the cost 
of making the slides. The Federation has 
supplied the lectures and had the slides 


made. 


The exhibitions sent out by the American 
Federation of Arts this year have included 
five collections of oil paintings, three of 


water colors and eleven of miscellaneous 
subjects, such as school work, prints, photo- 


graphs, etchings, etc., etc. Notwithstand- 


‘ing the difficulfy of transportation, in but 
very few instances have these exhibitions 


failed to arrive on time. 


The number of 
sales made from the exhibitions of paintings 
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have not been numerous but there have 
been more than might have been antici- 
pated, particularly when it is brought to 
mind that in no instance does the Feder- 
ation send a salesman with its exhibitions 
nor does it lay special stress upon this 
feature. 

Volume XIV of The American Art 
Annual, giving a full report of the activities 
of Art Societies during the past year and 
a ccmplete directory of American artists 
as well as other usual data, was issued in 
March, the delay in its publication being 
largely caused by little handicaps in dif- 
ferent departments occasioned by war 
conditions. It is a larger book by some 
150 pages than any previous volume, and 
the cost has been proportionately greater. 
The demand for the volume is practically 
the same as that for Volume XIII. It has 
been edited as heretofore by Miss Florence 
N. Levy. The entire work of preparation 
and publication has, however, been done 
in the Washington office. 

Tue American Macazine or Art has 
been issued regularly month by month. 
With the enormous interest in war stories 
and news from the front it is a wonder that 
any one finds the time or the inclination to 
read anything else, but we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that our little magazine 
is read, and that it is in a measure carrying 
its message to many parts of the country. 
Within the last month, curiously enough, 
we have received at our Washington office 
requests for sample copies from Petrograd 
(bearing a postmark showing a January 
date), and from Alexandria, Egypt (dated 
April). The real value of the magazine 
can only be estimated by the esteem in 
which it is held by its readers, signified 
through the renewal of subscriptions. We 
have made almost no effort during the past 
year to secure new subscribers, for the time 
seemed inopportune. As a means of com- 
munication between the organization and 
its chapters, it does in fact serve a helpful 
purpose, and without it we do not feel the 
organization could continue a_ success. 
That it could be made more useful and more 
attractive there is no doubt, but this is not 
the moment for expansion. I would lke 
to say too, that it is my earnest conviction, 
strengthened by the experience of eight 
years of editorship, that a large part of 
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the value of our publication lies in its not 
being too large or too sumptuous, but 
possessing a character quite its own and 
quite individual, combining news interest 
with scholarship, and presenting the sub- 
ject of art not merely from the standpoint 
of the connoisseur but with reference to 
its human significance. These are features 
which I hope may always be preserved. 

The Washington Society of the Fine 
Arts still continues to subscribe for the 
magazine for all of its members in the 
belief that it not only helps to strengthen 
membership but to increase through knowl- 
edge an interest in art. The membership of 
the Washington Society of the Fine Arts 
is now upwards of 900. 

So much for the past. Let us now for a 
moment or two look forward. Although the 
American Federation of Arts is now nine 
years old and although it has a certain 
record of accomplishment in which we may 
all take some pride it has not yet begun to 
fulfill the hopes of its organizers, or to 
realize the opportunities within its grasp. 
There is, as our President pointed out last 
year, need of more man-power and more 
money-power. We need, if we are going 
to reach all parts of this great country and 
to serve as thoroughly as we can, to have 
branch offices in different sections of the 
United States. Within the last year we 
have had many requests for exhibitions in 
the great Northwest which we could not 
possibly supply, because of the difficulty 
of transportation and the cost of sending 
works of art back and forth across the 
continent. It is in the great Northwest 
and other sections of the United States now 
in the process of up-building that the 
service which we could render is more 
needed than any where else. I would 
earnestly recommend the establishment of 
a branch office in the city of Denver at the 
earliest possible moment—perhaps not be- 
fore the close of the war, but Iam not sure. 
It would also be well if we are to spread the 
knowledge of art more widely and build 
up a larger and stronger membership to 
have a representative of the Federation 
in each state—some one who would initiate 
effort as well as assist in relating and unify- 
ing that which at present exists. 

I have said that we need more man- 
power and more money-power to carry on 
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the work of the Federation properly. We 
should have more working with us, and we 
should not have to practice quite such close 
economies as we have been obliged to do. 
I would lay most stress, however, upon the 
need of a greater number of co-workers. 
The work of the American Federation of 
Arts cannot be indefinitely carried on in 
Washington. It must, to fulfill its puipose, 
be distinctly national. Its continuation 
must not be dependent upon one person or 
upon a small group of people. No matter 
how long our arm is nor how closely we may 
feel in touch at Washington with the vari- 
ous parts of the country we cannot reach 
all. There must be a multiplication of 
helpers and an extension of effort if the 
field open to us is in any measure to be 
covered. 

The war has opened our eyes to many 
things, but none more plainly perhaps, or 
more startlingly than the need of art in 
American manufactures, and the inade- 
quacy of training given in our schools in 
the way of equipping industrial art workers. 
American manufacturers are coming to 
realize as never before that quality as well 
as quantity signifies in the making of suc- 
cess and that if we are to compete with 
other countries for industrial supremacy 
we must employ art in those manufactures 
in which design is a chief factor. I said 
that the manufacturers are awakening to 
this fact, but they are as yet far from being 
fully awake. They and the artists are as 
yet miles apart. They must be brought 
together. The poverty of our ari schools in 
the line of practical industrial training is 
almost unbelievable. Something must be 
done to remedy this state of affairs. 

And while we are trying to improve the 
artistic quality of machine made products, 
we must not forget that the handicrafts 
have their mission, and that they too, need 
encouragement and support. ‘There are 
certain things that can be made better by 
hand than by machine; there are certain 
advantages of hand work over machine 
work which will always exist. One of 
these advantages is the influence upon the 
worker. Granville Barker once said that 
we need not suppose that we are a musical 
people because our attendance at concerts 
is large; neither can we consider ourselves 
an art loving people because great crowds 
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visit the Art Museums. Each individual 
must create art in order to fully appreciate 
its significance. When the war ends, and 
let us hope that it may not be at so distant 
a day as now it would seem, the need for 
knitted garments for the soldiers will cease, 
and unless some other useful employment 
can be found for the knitters the innumer- 
able busy hands will become again idle, 
and a certain impetus to life will be lost. 
May not the handicrafts help to solve this 
problem and prevent this calamity? 
Furthermore, whether it be women who 
have learned the joy of using their hands as 
well as their brains or men who through 
this channel are seeking a way back to 
livelihood after having been apparently 
incapacitated, the problem will be the same 


- —not more production but production of a 


fine quality. 

I have said that we are beginning to 
realize that art is a universal language. 
One of the results of this realization is an 
appreciation of the fact that art more than 
almost anything else can be used as an 
Americanizing force, bringing into close 


relationship those of many nationalities 


‘house. 


and binding them together in loyalty to the 
nation. 

If these great needs are to be met suc- 
cessfully and promptly, it must be through 
unified effort—a concentration of forces— 
“team work” of the best kind. This can 
only be done through a central clearing 
Such in its truest sense is the 
American Federation of Arts. 

We doubtless have all felt in these trying 
days of war that to don a uniform and join 
in the conflict as soldier, sailor, ambulance- 
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driver or nurse is the finest expression of 
patriotism and the desire nearest our own 
hearts. None will deny that to lay down 
one’s life for one’s country is the noblest 
of ends. But it has sometimes seemed ‘to 
me that perhaps it is really easier to die for 
a great cause than to live for one, serving 
day by day in the hope that in the far 
distant future that service may prove 
valuable. 

We of the American Federation of Arts 
know that art is a factor in civilization, 
and that unless every civilizing influence 
be kept alive at this time, those who are 
fighting this war for us will not be justified 
in the sacrifice they are making. If the 
war is worth winning, and we know it is, 
then the things of the spirit are the things 
most worth while and must be preserved. 
Art has a distinct mission, and it is proving 
its usefulness, but more than all this, more 
than the matter of material return is the 
message it brings us that the things of the 
spirit for which beauty stands are eternal. 
By adding to the beauty of the world the 
artists are doing more than merely giving 
pleasure. They are making the world a 
better place in which to live. We, who are 
here at this time, do not doubt this, but 
we sometimes forget it, and it is this and 
this alone I believe which makes the work 
of the American Federation of Arts of 
sufficient importance to warrant the gift 
of our time, and our thought and our 
money. It is this which emboldens me 
to stand before you and ask you for these 
good gifts again—and again—and now in 
larger measure than ever before. 

Lemna Mecuuin, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS IN CONVENTION 
AT DETROIT, MICH., MAY 23-24, 1918 


I 


Resolution with Reference to the Saint- 
Gaudens Statue of Lincoln and its 
Erection in London 


Also 


Resolution with Reference to Future 
Presentation of such Gifts to For- 
eign Countries 


Whereas: A replica of the statue of 
Lincoln, now in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
executed by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, was 
offered in 1913 by the American Peace 
Centenary Committee as a gift to com- 
memorate the endurance of Peace between 
Great Britain and the United States for 
one hundred years; 

Whereas: his statue was accepted by 
the English Peace Centenary Committee 
and a place was assigned for it in the 
Canning Enclosure, Westminster, London, 
by His Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works; 

Whereas: This statue has been generally 
approved by the people of the United 
States and the members of the Peace 
Centenary Committee of both countries as 
representing the character and personality 
of the Great Emancipator; 

Whereas: By means which were not 
known to the public, and to only a few 
members of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee and which have never been 
satisfactorily explained, another statue of 
Lincoln was proposed as a substitute for 
the original gift as offered; 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That the sub- 
stitute statue of Lincoln should not be 
sent to Great Britain, but that the replica 
of the Saint-Gaudens statue should be 
sent to fill the position originally desig- 
nated for it by the British Government. 
Also, 

Be It Resolved: That the American 
Federation of Arts consisting of organiza- 
tions devoted to the Fine Arts and being 
nation-wide in character, urge the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent the making 
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of gifts of this public representative char- 
acter to foreign countries by voluntary 
organizations in the United States without 
the approval of the proper authorities of 
the United States Government. 


II 


Resolution with Reference to the Design of 
Medals of Honor, etc., to be Bestowed by 
the United States for Distinguished 
Service or Gallantry in_ the 


Army 
Whereas: A bill is before Congress 
authorizing the bestowal of medals and 


crosses for distinguished service in our 
Army, and, 

Whereas: These medals and crosses will 
be compared with those of other nations, 
and will be considered, now and in the 
future, as examples of our development in 
art at this time; 

Now Therefore: As a safeguard against 
the adoption of inferior designs, 

Be It Resolved: That in the opinion of 
this Convention, before the adoption of 
designs for medals or other insignia author- 
ized by Congress, all such designs should 
be approved by the Federal Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

Be It Further Resolved: That copies of 
this Resolution be sent to the President, 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, and be given to the press. 


Tr 


Resolution with Reference to the Design 
Registration Bill 


Whereas: There can be no development 
of art in design until the designer is legally 
safeguarded by the legal protection of his 
original work as the author and the in- 
ventor are protected; and, 

Whereas: The Design Registration Bull 
now before Congress, known as Bill H. R. 
10,028, proposes to protect the designer 
through the registration of designs, and 
through the designer will protect the 
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interests of the manufacturer who buys 
the design; therefore be it, 

Resolved: That the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, at its Annual Convention 
held in Detroit, May 23 and 24, 1918, 
petition Congress to enact the said Design 
Registration Bill. 


TV 


Resolution with Reference to Including 
Industrial Art in the Scheme of Vo- 
cational Education 


Whereas: The American Federation of 
Arts at its Ninth Annual Convenion, held 


in Detroit, May 23 and 24, 1918, devoted 


the greater part of its discusssion to the 


problems of Industrial Art; and, 

Whereas: It was shown that good design 
and the highest type of workmanship in 
American manufactures are absolutely 


necessary to enable the United States to 


hold a foremost place in the world’s com- 
merce; be it therefore: 

Resolved: That the American Federa- 
tion of Arts urge the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which controls the 


funds appropriated through the Smith- 


Hughes law, to adopt the principal that 
industrial art be given a prominent place 
in all vocational education supported by 


this law. 
\V 


Resolution with Reference to the Issuance of 
Pamphlets and Bulletins on Art Edu- 
cation by the Bureau of Education 


Whereas: The United States Govern- 
ment issues pamphlets and bulletins on 
nearly all subjects relating to education, 
but provides very little literature on the 


subject of art education, and whereas our 


country is far behind the nations of Europe 
in the promotion of industrial arts, and will 
lose prestige in trade and in aesthetic ad- 
vancement after the war unless art en- 
deavors are stimulated, 
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Therefore Be It Resolved: That the 
American Federation of Arts recommend 
to the Bureau of Education the inclusion 
of publications on art education among the 
subjects on which it provides literature for 
the public, in order to emphasize the im- 
portance of art in education, and stimulate 
respect for it as a necessary factor in 
industry. 


VI 


Resolution with Reference to the Design of 
Permanent Buildings for Housing 
Workmen 


Whereas: The Civic Art of the United 
States will be vitally affected by the 
standard set in housing and in town plan- 
ning by the Federal authorities, 

Be It Resolved: That the American Fed- 
eration of Arts in Convention assembled 
commend the interest already shown in this 
direction by the Federal authorities and urge 
as respects any permanent buildings to be 
erected that it establish in all such works 
a high standard for housing workers equal 
to that in force in any other nations. 

And Be It Resolved: That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Federal authorities 
in charge of housing and be given to the 
press. 


VII 
Resolution of Thanks 


Be It Resolved: That the American 
Federation of Arts in Convention assembled 
express its keen sense of appreciation and 
gratitude for the princely hospitality ex- 
tended to its delegates and members by 
the Arts and Crafts Society, the Art 
Museum, Miss Mary Chase Perry and Mr. 
Caulkins of the Pewabic Pottery and Mr. 
and Mrs. George G. Booth. And That the 
Convention has never been so beautifully 
and fittingly housed before and never been 
so royally entertained. 


THE PROPOSED GIFT TO GREAT BRITAIN 
OF A STATUE: OF LINCOLN 


Report of Statement made by Mr. Howard Russell Butler, representing the National Academy 
of Design, when offering the Resolutions in reference to this gift and urging the enactment of 
legislation with reference to similar future gifts, which were adopted by the Convention of the 


American Federation of Arts, May 23rd-24th,1918. 


HE proposal originally made and ac- 

cepted, was to send a replica of the 
standing Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
executed by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
Afterwards an attempt was made, which 
has not yet been completely frustrated, to 
substitute for this gift a statue by George 
Gray Barnard—described as a variant of 
his statue now in Cincinnati. 

My resolutions relate to the manner 
in which this substitution was effected. 
The question of the relative merits as works 
of art of these two statues is not referred 
to in the resolutions. We have sought to 
confine them first to the prevention of the 
substitution on the ground of illegality, 
and secondly, to the larger question which 
grows out of this affair, namely, the enact- 
ment of legislation which shall in the future 
regulate the giving of works of art by this 
nation to other nations. 

In presenting these resolutions I particu- 
larly wish to state that in them, and in any 
statement which I shall make in regard to 
them, no reflection or criticism is intended 
on Mr. George Gray Barnard. Mr. Bar- 
nard received and executed a commission 
for the “Variant” from Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft. Neither is any reflection 
intended on Mr. and Mrs. Taft, who were, 
we understand, approached by the Execu- 
tive Chairman, of the American Peace 
Centenary Committee. We assume that 
the talented artist, as well as these liberal 
patrons of art, all acted in good faith.. It 
would seem that the substitution was 
effected by a few members of the American 
Peace Centenary Committee, notably its 
Executive Chairman. The resolutions are 
as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


F Whereas: A replica of the Statue of Lincoln, 
now in Lincoln Park, Chicago, executed by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, was offered in 1913 by 
the American Peace Centenary Committee as a 
gift to commemorate the endurance of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States for 
one hundred years: 
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Whereas: This statue was accepted by the 
English Peace Centenary Committee, and a place 
was assigned for it in the Canning Enclosure, 
Westminster, London, by His Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works; 


Whereas: This statue has been generally ap- 
proved by the people of the United States and the 
members of the Peace Centenary Committee 
of both countries as representing the character 
and personality of the Great Emancipator; 


Whereas: By means which were not known to 
the public, and to only a few members of the 
American Peace Committee and which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, another statue of 
Lincoln was proposed as a substitute for the 
original gift as offered; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: That the substitute 
statue of Lincoln should not be sent to Great 
Britain, but that the replica of the Saint-Gaudens’ 
statue should be sent to fill the position originally 
designated for it by the British Government; also 


Resolved: That the American Federation of Arts 
consisting of organizations devoted to the Fine 
Arts, and being national in character, urge the en- 
actment of legislation to prevent the making of gifts 
of this public representative character to foreign 
countries by voluntary organizations in the 
United States without the approval of the proper 
authorities of the United States Government. 


The delegates of the American Federation 
of Arts cannot be expected to act on these 
resolutions. without a full presentation of 
the facts on. which they are based. These 
I propose to give as rapidly as possible. 

First in regard to the gift of the Saint- 
Gaudens’ replica: 

On May 23, 1913—The American Peace Centen- 
ary Committee at a meeting at the Lawyers’ 
Club, New York City, offered “‘a replica of 
the Saint-Gaudens statue in Chicago” to 
Great Britain through the British Centenary 
Committee. The offer was conveyed to 
England by Secretary Perris of the British 
Centenary Committee. 

June 10, 1913—The offer of the Saint-Gaudens — 
replica was formally accepted by the British ~ 
Centenary Committee. 


March 9, 1914—-In the House of Commons the 
honorable member from Plymouth announced ~ 
the offer of the Saint-Gaudens statue and 
requested that a site be designated for it. 


May 2, 1914—Lord Beauchamp, His Majesty’s — 
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First Commissioner of Works, offered as a 
site for the Lincoln statue by Saint-Gaudens, 
the plot in the Canning enclosure, West- 
munster. 


. June 8, 1915—The offer of the site in Westminster 


for the Saint-Gaudens replica was accepted 
by the British Centenary Committee with a 
resolution of hearty thanks to His Majesty’s 
Government. 


The offer of the gift of the Saint-Gaudens 


| replica met with universal approval both 


‘in England and in America—the members 


¢ 


particular 


of the American Centenary Committee in 
applauding it. Joseph H. 
Choate, the active spirit of the Committee, 


was highly gratified. The artists of the 
| country were practically unanimous in their 


| approval. 


All considered the matter set- 
tled and looked to the officers of the Ameri- 


/can Centenary Committee to proceed at 


once to raise the fund and order the replica 


| —the person having this matter in charge 


ee ee 


- without result. 


| being Mr. John A. Stewart, Chairman of 
| the Executive Committee. 


But the money was not raised. When 
asked to state the reason for this, the 
Executive Chairman claimed that he had 
appealed not only to the 168 members of 
the Executive Committee, but to the 13,000 
members of the General Committee but 
In January, 1918, he was 


_ asked to publish a copy of the appeal used 


_ but he has thus far failed to do so. 


It does 


snot seem possible that a genuine appeal 


i 


could have been made to an interested 


| group (so anxious to cement the good rela- 


“ing forth a generous response. 


tions of the two countries as to become 
members of the Committees), without call- 
We are 
forced to believe that no bona-fide appeal 
was made. 

Shortly after the acceptance of the offer 


by England of the Saint-Gaudens’ statue 


_ heard for two or three years. 


the war broke out and nothing more was 
Then it was 


suddenly announced that Great Britain 
had accepted a replica of the Barnard 
| statue as a substitute for the Saint-Gaudens. 


- How was it accepted, and were the mem- 


' bers cf the American Centenary Committee 


t 


consulted? Mr. Stewart has stated that 
the Executive Committee had delegated 


its powers to a Sub-Committee with “‘full 
powers as relate to all matters concerning 


the future activities of the 
' Committee.” 


Centenary 
He personally had the ap- 
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pointment of this committee. It is this 
sub-committee, or a special committee of 
the sub-committee acting through Mr. 
Stewart that brought about the substitu- 
tion. Demand has been repeatedly made 
on Mr. Stewart for a record of the actions 
of the Executive Committee and of this 
Sub-Committee but without result. Four 
appeals—three by a prominent member of 
the Executive Committee have been made. 
The following data has been furnished from 


England. 


February (?), 1917—Mr. Stewart, signing as 
Executive Chairman of The American Cen- 
tenary Committee, offered the Barnard 
statue to the British Committee as a gift to 
Great Britain through the kindness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 


February 9, 1917—British Committee cabled Mr. 
Stewart “‘asking if this was intended as a 
substitute for the original offer of the Saint- 
Gaudens statue or as an additional gift.” 


February 11, 1917—Mr. Stewart cabled intended 
as a “‘superior substitute.” 


March 2, 1917—Barnard statue was accepted by 
British Centenary Committee and thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft cabled. 


March 6, 1917—The new situation was explained 
to his Majesty’s Commissioner of Works. 


March 31, 1917—The Office of Works formally 
authorized the use of the Canning Enclosure 
site for the Barnard Lincoln instead of for 
the Saint-Gaudens statue as_ originally 
planned. 


Throughout Mr. Stewart acted as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
American Centenary Committee but with- 
out the knowledge of that Committee—at 
least hardly anyone on that Committee 
has yet been found who knew of it. Thirty- 
eight members have written that they were 
not consulted or knew nothing of it. But 
Sir Alfred Mond, His Majesty’s Present 
First Commissioner of Works, was evi- 
dently persuaded that the American Cen- 
tenary Committee not only knew about it, 
but that it considered the Barnard statue 
to be the greater work and that the public 
in America held the same view. For on 
October 23d, 1917, the London Times 
published a statement made in the House 
of Commons by Sir Alfred Mond in which 
he said, “I now understand that the 
American Committee for the celebration 
of one hundred years of peace are anxious 
to send a replica of the statue of President 
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Lincoln, recently erected at Cincinnati and 
executed by Mr. George Gray Barnard, a 
sculptor of the highest standing, which they 
considered to be a superior monument;”’ and 
again, “which those in America think 
worthily represents President Lincoln.” 

The news of the substitution caused 
consternation. During the summer and 
fall of 1917 indignation in America reached 
fever heat. The artists with a very few 
exceptions were against the substitution. 
Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, the son of the great 
President, addressed a dignified and earnest 
appeal to the Honorable William Howard 
Taft to plead with his brother to abandon 
his purpose. 

On December 3, 1917, the Council of 
the National Academy of Design authorized 
its Vice-President to communicate with the 
members of the American Centenary Com- 
mittee regarding the reported preference 
of that Committee for the statue of Lincoln 
by Barnard over that by Saint-Gaudens, 
and asking if they would enlighten the 
Academy in regard to their stand on this 
important public question. Of the seventy- 
five replies received only one pronounced for 
the Barnard, basing his opinion on that of a 
friend who was an artist; one preferred the 
Saint-Gaudens statue but did not think 
the Barnard statue “unworthy”; one 
preferred the Saint-Gaudens statue with 
the hands folded in front, pessibly meaning 
the Barnard; fifty-one denounced the Bar- 
nard or favored the Saint-Gaudens or did 
both; twenty one expressed no preference— 
of these, seventeen stated that they had 
never been consulted and several considered 
themselves incapable of artistic judgment, 
or were willing to abide by the vote of the 
majority. 

Thus, it is certain that the American 
Centenary Committee does not consider 
the Barnard statue as a “‘superior substi- 
tute’? as cabled by Mr. Stewart to Sir 
Alfred Mond, February 11, 1917. In fact 
it presents a wonderful unanimity against 
that view. The majority of those replying 
complained that they were never consulted, 
or were in ignorance of the action taken. 
Evidently few, if any, had heard of it. 

In the autumn Sir Alfred Mond, himself, 
began to be suspicious of the advices re- 
ceived by him as to the widespread endorse- 
ment of the Barnard statue in this country. 
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So Mr. Stewart felt compelled to reassure — 
him. This, coupled with his desire to get | 
the statue off to England as quickly as | 
possible evidently inspired his cablegram, | 
dated November 15, 1917, to Sir Alfred 
Mond, Office of Works, London. In this 
cablegram Mr. Stewart gave three lists of 
names; first those authorizing the sending 
of the cable “‘in confirmation of belief that 
statue has high artistic merit and is entirely 
worthy of our respective countries and 
Abraham Lincoln”; secondly, those who 
enthusiastically praise Barnard’s Lincoln 
and thirdly, those who had accepted 
membership on the Barnard Statue Pre- 
sentation Committee. He asked for license 
for immediate shipment. 

The copy of this cablegram was not 
received from Mr. Stewart but came to us 
through the kindness of the British Am- 
bassador. 

Mr. Butler then stated that the Council 
of the National Academy of Design had 
selected about a dozen names mentioned 
in the cablegram and caused inquiry to 
be made and he presented strong letters 
and statements from the following to the 
effect that their names had been used with- 
out authority; The President of the United 
States, Secretaries Lane and Redfield, 
Chas. W. Eliot, Chas. Evans Hughes, 
Frederick Coudert, Robert Bacon, Melville | 
E. Stone, Chas. Dana Gibson, Robert C. 
Clowry. He also stated that four replies 
had been received favoring the Barnard 
Lincoln and stating that their names had f 
been rightly used. These with two other | 
letters received from members of the Cen- 
tenary Committee (one of which was am- | 
biguous), and one letter favoring the Bar- 4 
nard Statue but not the method of substitu- | 
tion, constituted the only endorsement of , 
the Barnard Lincoln received by him in | 
both polls. 

Mr. Butler then took up the subject of | 
a bill drafted by Mr. Elihu Root to regulate | 
the presentation of gifts of a National | 
character from this to foreign countries. | 
He stated that Mr. Root considered that , 
the American Federation of Arts, being | 
representative of the entire nation, was the 
proper body to call for legislation. The : 
second of the resolutions asks for the enact- | 
ment of such legislation as is set forth in | 
the draft of the bill. | 
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He closed with an earnest appeal that 
the Federation stand forth fearlessly against 
such questionable methods of frustrating 
the will of the Nation and of the many Art 
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organizations which have already passed 
resolutions condemning the substitution 
and that the Federation should thus take 
its stand behind the proposed legislation. 


NEWTON H. CARPENTER, 1853-1918 


a atl 


NEWTON H. CARPENTER 


ITH amazing swiftness and sudden- 

ness sometimes comes the call to 
lay down one’s earthly tasks and pass to 
the other world. Newton ‘H. Carpenter, 
since December 1912 the treasurer of the 
American Federation of Arts, was so called 
on the night of May 27th. He had been 


in attendance at the meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Museum Directors, of which he was 
president, in St. Louis, at the meeting of 
the American Association of Museums in 
Springfield, Mass., and at the Convention 
of the American Federation of Arts in 
Detroit. He had declared himself in the 
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best of health and had seemed not only in 
the fullness of physical strength but in 
most excellent spirits. 

He reached.his home on Sunday, the 
26th, was in his office all day on Monday, 
the 27th, and at mid-night that day after 
half an hour’s illness passed away. The 
funeral, on the morning of the 31st, was in 
Fullerton Hall, the Chicago Art Institute, 
for long the scene of his chief activities, and 
in the interest of which he had given the 
best part of his life. 

Mr. Carpenter’s connection with the 
development of the Art Institute began in 
the days of the Chicago Academy of 
Design in December, 1876, when the 
institution was located at the southwest 
corner of State and Monroe Streets. He 
was at that time engaged to deliver a series 
of lectures on perspective. 

The Academy of Design was reorganized 
in 1879 with the name of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, and Mr. Carpenter 
continued in charge of the office work and 
as an instructor. The late W. M. R. 
French was elected Secretary. 

In 1881 Mr. Carpenter assumed the 
duties of Secretary because of the ilness of 
Mr. French. Mr. Carpenter was subse- 
quently elected to the office, and was 
Secretary of the Art Institute of Chicago 
for thirty-five years. Heservedas Director 
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of the Institute from the death of Mr. 
French until September, 1916. In that 
year the office of Business Manager was 
created, and Mr. Carpenter has filled this 
position until his death. 

Mr. Carpenter was President of the 
American Association of Museums, Presi- 
dent of The Association of Art Museum 
Directors, and Treasurer of The American 
Federation of Arts; member of the State 
Museum Board, director of the Chicago 
Municipal Art League, Treasurer of the 
Chicago Horticultural Society, and a 
director of Holiday House. He was a 
member of the Cliff Dwellers, Chicago, and 
Congregational Clubs. 

Mr. Newton H. Carpenter was born at 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio, May 17, 1853. He 
attended the High School in Oberlin for one 
year, and was appointed from there to 
the United States Military Academy, where 
he remained two and a half years in the 
class of 1876. He married Miss Hattie 
Lewis of Sandwich, Ill., on December 25, 
1879, by whom and a daughter he is 
survived. 

He had a high sense of duty, was friendly 
to all, kind intentioned, loyal and zealous— 


an indefatigable worker with genial 
personality, and he will be much 
missed. 

L. M. 


Ii ws not only as the test of history, the measure of comparative civilization, 
that the study and appreciation of art in all its forms is of inestimable value. 
Above all this at is the touchstone of life, the prover of standards, the director 


of choice. 


Accepted, assimilated, it becomes one of the great builders of 


character, linked indissolubly with religion and philosophy toward the final 
goal of right feeling, right thinking, and right conduct. 
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The past year has been an 

aieee important one in the his- 

NASHVILLE, tory of the Nashville Art 
TENNESSEE 


Association. The  presi- 
dent, officers and individual members have 
given liberally in contribution and service 
to all war movements that are to the fore 
at present; and Red Cross, Council of 
Defense, Liberty Loan, War Saving Stamps 
and every other activity to aid in winning 
the great world war is represented in the 
Nashville Art Association’s membership. 
For this reason, it was arranged to give the 
first few months in 1918 to war work 
exclusively. However, the gallery in Car- 
negie Library was kept open continually 
and the collection of paintings, sculpture 
etc., always on view to the public. 

War posters were secured as. soon as 
distributed in the city and a space in the 
gallery set aside for their exhibition. At 
the entrance to the gallery the Stars and 
Stripes gave a greeting of loyalty, and 
many officers, soldiers, younger Americans 
and others, spent a pleasant moment in the 
gallery and felt its influence for good. 

The Nashville Art Association has 
pledged itself to contribute $200 to the 
Artists’ War Fund by sale of ‘Service 
Together” stamps; the President having 
been appointed Chairman for Tennessee. 

A rotary collection of pictures and repro- 
ductions has been lent to the City Schools 
and Peabody College. 
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A rotary collection of the Abbey Series 
of the Holy Grail, has been lent the Peabody 
College for the summer normal and the 
Nashville High School for their study of 
Tennyson in English classes. 

School Art Collections of which the 
Nashville Art Association has several, were 
lent to St. Celia Academy, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Tennessee State Fair 
Educational Department and the City 
Schools. 

A collection of School Art was also lent to 
Fisk University (colored) for their com- 
mencement in 1917, with several oil paint- 
ings from the Nashville Art Association 
collection, that had been specially requested 
by the President and Art teacher of Fisk 
University. 

As the earlier months of the year were 
given over to war work, the exhibits were 
not opened until March, when Joseph 
Pennell’s War Lithographs were exhibited 
in Carnegie Library Art Gallery. 

The Annual School Art Exhibit of City 
and State Schools was held in April, in 
Carnegie Gallery. 

The Annual Fine Arts Exhibit will be 
held in the Parthenon, Centennial Park 
from June Ist to August 15th. 

The Art Commission of the City of 
Nashville was the result of much thought 
and diligent labor. Its creation was the 
most advanced movement in Art ever 
accomplished by the Nashville Art Associ- 
ation. It necessitated a careful study of 
the City Charter, and it was found that 
certain sections of the Charter would have 
to be amended in order that the City should 
appropriate funds for Art purposes. 

The President of the Nashville Art As- 
sociation framed the two amendments 
necessary, and had them presented to the 
Tennessee State Legislature in session at 
the State Capitol at that time. The 
amendments were passed. 

The Art Commission of the City of 
Nashville operates through the Park Com- 
mission, the strongest civic Commission 
of the city. 

The Art Commission has in its charge 
the administration of all Art interests of 
the city, and receives an annual appropria- 
tion for those purposes. The President 
of the Nashville Art Association was made 


os 


THE HILL TOP 


M. JEAN McLANE 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO 
THE MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE 


hairman of the Art Commission of the 
City of Nashville. 

The Nashville Art Association is the 
leading Art activity now being adminis- 
tered by the Art Commission, and the 
Summer Exhibit to be opened in the 
Parthenon June Ist and continuing until 
August 15th, is the first administrative 
work of the Art Commission, for the City 
of Nashville, through the Nashville Art 
Association. 

The George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers is entirely dependent upon the Nash- 
ville Art Association for its Art. It sends 
them collections and cooperates with them 
in bringing on minor exhibits to the College. 

The Traveling Exhibits of School Art 
are sent over the State to the Normal and 
other schools, as there is a great need for 
correlating the study of Art with the other 
branches of education. 


The Out-of-Door Art Department of 
the Nashville Art Association has encour- 
aged the Garden movement, as a Food 
Conservation aid, in every way. 

The U. S. School Gardens have been 
introduced into the City Schools of Nash- 
ville. Also the Boy Scouts in the Press 
Gardens have been advised and encouraged. 

All in all—the past year means advance- 
ment in Art in Tennessee and the Nashville 
Art Association through its President, Mrs. 
J. C. Bradford, pays genuine tribute to the 
wonderful aid given to all of its Chapters 
by the American Federation of Arts. 


The History of Architec- 

a eaten) Ulinois, 1818-1018, 
ASO by Thomas. Eddy Tall- 
madge, Chairman of the Historical Com- 
mittee of the Thirty-first Annual Chicago 
Architectural Exhibition at the Art Insti- 
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SMALL BRONZE, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


tute April 4th to May Ist, is a monument 
in its way of the Illinois Centennial Cele- 
bration. With it as an illustration of the 
hundred years in buildings, is an historical 
exhibition of photographs and drawings 
illustrating the architecture of the State of 
Illinois from the earliest settlements to 
the present day. Mr. Tallmadge states 
that Illinois chronologically at least, can 
claim all the styles or modes of American 
architecture. The few remaining build- 
ings constructed prior to 1818 when Illi- 
nois was admitted into the Union, belong 
to the Colonial or Georgian style. Cahokia 
has a church built in 1765. The classical 
revival between 1800 and 1850 had its 
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echoes in every Illinois town. Columns, 
the characteristic feature in the East, were 
not so common as pilasters, door and®* 
window trim and cornice mouldings of 
unmistakably Greek origin. The Chicago 
examples of this period were nearly all 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1871. About 
1850 appeared the half-carpenter, half- 
architect who gave an era of hybrid art of 
European styles and atrocious architec- 
ture. This, Mr. Tallmadge calls the “‘ War 
Time Period,” contemporaneous with 
“hoop skirts, top-heavy walnut beds and 
Dundreary whiskers.”” The Palmer House 
and the Union Station in Chicago are 
typical examples while the State House of 
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_ Springfield, Ill., belongs to the same period. 
| About 1880 the influence of Henry Hobson 
Richardson was felt in a free adaptation of 
the French Romanesque, and in 1893 
came the World’s Fair putting an Eclectic 
| Period on its way and a conscious attempt 
to break away from European precedent. 
_ Louis H. Sullivan became the prophet and 
| apostle of a new dispensation announced 
_ by his Transportation Building at the Fair 
and his ideas have been carried on by a 
small number of brilliant and courageous 
men. The Sky-Scraper was born shortly 
before this, and later developed the Chicago 
| School which is particularly adapted to 

clothing the skeleton of the sky-scraper. 

“The familiar and commonplace building 
of today is the historic monument of to- 
morrow; consequently any building doomed 
to destruction should be photographed as 
no matter how hopelessly out of style it 
may appear, it is an invaluable commentary 
on the taste and knowledge of the age that 
built it,” says Mr. Tallmadge in conclusion. 


Designers in the applied 
arts, and manufacturers 
of artistic products and 
employers of specialized 
art students were drawn closer together by 
the conferences called at the Art Institute 
to hear Miss Florence N. Levy of the Art 
Alliance and to view her exhibition of the 
applied arts. The large art schools of 
Chicago train many young men and 
women. These find employment either 
through application to the department 
store organizations which own their fac- 
tories and maintain work rooms, or by 
appealing to the Advertising Agencies 
which have employment bureaus and 
purchase submitted drawings or order 
designs for particular work. Miss Levy’s 
conference crystalized an idea and opened 
the way for artists to go directly to manu- 
facturers. It was discovered that makers 
of fine goods had employed Italian, Japan- 
ese and various foreign trained decorators, 
not being aware that professional artists 
could be had among Americans. 


ART 
ACTIVITIES 
IN CHICAGO 


The City Beautiful Plan of Chicago is 
being developed in spite of war stringency. 
Buildings are being wrecked and removed 
to broaden the boulevards, landscape 
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architecture is carried on in the parkways 
and the great tide of aesthetic improvement 
is spreading about the city as planned. 


Mabel Landrum Torrey, a sculptor with 
a studio in the Midway Studios where 
Lorado Taft is at work, has been com- 
missioned to execute a large group of her 
model ““Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” for 
the Civic Center in Denver. The plaster 
work was shown at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, but the finished group surmount- 
ing a pedestal above the basin for a fountain 
will be in marble. Mrs. Torrey is now at 
work on the enlarged ‘“‘Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod” in Chicago. 


Artistic photography has had an impetus 
through the efforts of the Chicago Camera 
Club which has just closed a series of exhi- 
bitions, the first being at the Art Institute 
last month. The large exhibition was 
revived after an interim of many years 
when the Camera Club of amateurs, a 
number being professional men of means, 
looked forward to having an International 
Exhibition in Chicago in 1919. The 
compositions were of exceptional interest 
in addition to the artistic and technical 
results. Pictures had been taken of in- 
dustrial plants, of street scenes, idyllic 
compositions out of doors, and portraits 
and the customary photographic ideas, 
although the jury did its best to secure 
only the original design. Prizes were 
awarded, popular votes counted, and 
prints sold for the benefit of the Red Cross. 


A James Whitcomb Riley exhibition of 
manuscripts, books, original illustrations 
and bindings of poems, and portraits of 
the poet was arranged by the Caxton Club 
at the Art Institute in June. The Caxton 
Club exhibited old manuscripts and Whist- 
leriana at two intervals during the season. 


The Art Students’ League annual exhi- 
bition catalogued eighty-five works of 
art at the Art Institute, its gallery being 
the brightest and most stimulating that has 
yet been hung. The $100 Art Students’ 
League Prize was awarded to F. Gerhardt 
Schwarz. Honorable mention to Dorothea 
F. Haman. The Art Institute Alumni 
Association Prize $100 was given to a 
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portrait in oils by Hermine Stellar. The 
four Municipal Art League Prizes for a 
water color, craft work, pen and ink and 
mural decoration design, the Theodore 
Keane Prize for pencil drawing, and four 
small prizes given by individuals practically 
accented all the best efforts of the League. 


The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors, Pastels and Mini- 
atures in May equalled the standards of 
other years. There were 334 works on the 
walls. The $100 William H. Tuttle Prize 
was awarded to George H. Schultz for his 
marine “Surging Seas’? painted in pure 
water color—the ruling of the competition. 


Lindsborg, Kans., a little 
college town of about 
twenty-two hundred, noted 
throughout the west for its music and art, 
held its annual festival from May 5th to 
12th. During this week its unexcelled 
chorus rendered Handel’s “Messiah” for 
the 100th, 101st and 102d times. Every 
day had its round of fine recitals by the 
best of talent including Mme. Olive Frem- 
stad and Miss Lucy Gates. The day after 
the close of the Festival the entire chorus 
and orchestra nnumbering considerably 
over five hundred went by special train to 
Camp Funston where the “Messiah” was 
twice rendered for the soldiers in training 
there. The director, Mr. Hagbrad Brase, 
‘says that his chorus has never sung so well. 

During the week at the Bethany Library 
Building there was assembled an art exhi- 
bition of exceptional interest and merit. 
An exhibition full of the freshness of the 
spirit of the west. The major portion of 
the paintings exhibited were by western men. 
‘The eastern men showing were men with 
the same common appreciation of the 
forward movement in art as the men. of 
the west. There was throughout the exhi- 
‘bition a note of pure Americanism; a feeling 
of strength and fineness. 

The dominating figure was Birger Sandzen 
of Lindsborg, whose genius is gradually 
‘being recognized throughout the critical 
art circles of the country. To him, through 
his years of association with the prairies and 
the mountains of the west, has come the 
power to interpret better by far than any 
other artist the true spirit of this big 
country with its marvellous beauty and 
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clear atmosphere. Mr. Sandzen was repre- 
sented in the exhibition by several fine 
canvases most notable of which were two 
landscapes of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park; ““A Cloudy Day in the 
Mountains” and “Snow and Sunshine”’ 
and two very fine still lifes, ‘‘Sunflowers”’ 
and “‘Chinese Woolflowers and Zinnas.” 
Also there were approximately thirty of his 
masterful prints; lithographs, wood-en- 
eravings, dry points. Prints that like his 
paintings showed wonderful quality and 
atmosphere. 

Others of the middle west group are 
Oscar Jacobson, who paints the Puebloes 
and mountains of the west, Raymond 
Johnson, represented by a portrait and 
studies of the mountains, Albert Krehbiel, 
who showed an interesting and well handled 
canvas of frost and fog, Mary Marsh, 
who showed two delightful paintings of 
the southern Idaho mountains, Anna 
Keener, who exhibited three interesting 
wood-engravings and some well handled 
oils. 

An interesting group of paintings was 
by three of the younger artists of Cali- 
fornia; Henry V. Poor, Anne Bremer and 
Clark Hobart. Al! interesting in subject 
matter and technique; all of more than 
ordinary merit. Poor had two unique 
portrait studies and five landscapes of the 
California hill country; gauntly painted 
and appealing. Anne Bremer contributed 
a portrait and an unusually good landscape. 
Hobart had two landscapes of good quality 
but rather extreme technique. Thornton 
Oakley of Philadelphia showed three fine, 
colorful, water colors. 

The graphic section was of rather unusual 
interest. Besides the prints already men- 
tioned there were several fine things by the 
younger modern men; Partridge, Stack- 
poole, Bellows and John Frazier. One 
section was given over to an unusual series 
of war drawings and prints by Webster, 
Huard, Sherwood and Paulus. The two 
lithographs by Pierre Paulus,*‘ La Fuite’’ and 
““Funerailles de Guerre” were very power- 
ful prints, exceptionally drawn and full of 
action. A third section was given over to 
a series of rare prints including fine impres- 
sions of plates by Whistler, Zorn, Millet, 
Hadin, Palmer, Diirer and Rembrandt. 

During the week the exhibition was 
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visited by hundreds of people and a goodly 
_number of paintings and prints were sold. 


C.J.S. 


The American Artists’ War 
ore CULO OR Emergency Fund of the 
eee National Arts Club, of 

which Mr. Douglas Volk 

BY AMERICAN - : : 

pe is Chairman, has issued 

an interesting portfolio con- 

taining 47 facsimile drawings by American 

artists among whom may be mentioned: 

Cecilia Beaux, Edwin H. Blashfield, George 

de Forest Brush, Colin Campbell Cooper, 

Kenyon Cox, Ben Foster, Childe Hassam, 

Paul King, Violet Oakley, Maxfield Par- 

tish, Joseph Pennell, C. Y. Turner, J 
Alden Weir, Irving R. Wiles. 

Each drawing was made especially for 
the purpose stated,within a given period, all 
contributors using practically the same 
medium which permits of an absolute 
facsimile reproduction by an auto-litho- 
graphic process, often rendering it difficult 
to distinguish the reproduction from the 
original. Therefore, these auto-lithographs 
are rare and valuable examples of works 
by many of our distinguished artists. 

The price for the set in a neat portfolio 
10 x 12 inches in dimension, is $5. Little 


enough yet sufficient to yield a revenue for 


the much desired fund. 

The Artists’ Emergency Fund is oneof the 
numerous war activities due to the initiative 
of the National Arts Club of New York, 
its object being to aid American soldier 
artists or their dependents, who, through 
causes connected with the war may require 
assistance. It is the same Committee that 
some time ago issued the “‘Service Together 
Stamps.” 

Some of the drawings lithographed were 
in red chalk, some in charcoal. Cecilia 
Beaux’s contribution is a portrait sketch of 
Ida Tarbell; Kenyon Cox’s is a superb 
drawing of an ideal female figure “ Liberty.” 
Charles Dana Gibson contributes a sketch, 
“A Red Cross Volunteer’’; Childe Hassam, 
a drawing of a girl seated by a lamp knit- 


ting. Joseph Pennell is represented by a 


spirited drawing of a shell factory interior; 


Henry B. Snell by a picture of a ship in 


distress at sea. C. Y. Turner sends a 
study in red chalk of the head of the old 
man who has served so many years in so 
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many capacities as a model for Mr. Turner 
and the late Frank Millet. Colin Campbell 
Cooper gives a sketch of the Cathedral at 
Malines. All of the drawings are interesting. 


The New York Public 
RECENT Library in addition to its 
EONS? hibit illustrating ‘“‘The 
etd Making of a Lithograph” 
ia oa Sigel has recently opened an 
NEW YORK exhibition of recent ad- 
PUBLIC ditions to its Print Col- 
LIBRARY 


lection. These have been 
quite extensive in quantity and varied in 
character. 

It is interesting to note among them, 
however, numerous examples of works 
of contemporary artists, for example, G. T. 
Plowman, E. D. Roth, Arthur Covey, 
Thomas R. Manley, W. J. Beauley, Cad- 
wallader Washburn, Leigh Hunt, Dwight 
C. Sturges, J. C. Vondrous, Louis Orr 
(“The Pont Neuf,” a gift from the French 
Minister of Public Instruction), O. J. 
Schneider, Jacques Reich and William 
Strang, all representative etchers. In lith- 
ography there is Muirhead Bone’s series of 
ship-yard drawings done for the British 
Pictorial Service. There are reproductive 
wood-engravings by J. W. Fivans, W. J. 
Linton, and Charles M. Johnson and 
“original”? ones by A. Allen Lewis and 
Rudolph Ruzicka. And finally there is a 
group of bookplates by E. D. French 
(bringing the Library’s large and important 
collection of his work still nearer to com- 
pleteness), A. N. Macdonald, W. F. Hopson, 
Gardner C. Teall and E. B. Bird. 


The Art Committee of the 
Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs reports a 
season of unusual activity. A movement 
has been started to awaken interest along 
art Jines in the great educational movement 
in which art is to play the leading part and 
win for our country that stamp of approval: 
**Made in America.” 

At a meeting of the Art Committee of 
Indianapolis, in March, local exhibits were 
recommended by which an annual state 
exhibit could be made possible. Ways 
and means of collecting and handling 
exhibits were discussed. The excellent 
reports of the District Chairmen indicate 
increased interest in the study of art. 


ART IN 
INDIANA 
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The Seventh Indiana Artists’ Traveling 
Exhibit, composed of forty-seven paintings, 
was shown in twenty cities. From these 
twenty cities came only the most favorable 
reports concerning the exhibit. Much can 
be said in praise of the splendid work of 
the several clubs in handling the exhibit, 
by virtue of which it was made possible 
for thousands of people to see the best 
traveling exhibit in the State. 

The free scholarship for the year 1917- 
1918 in the John Herron Art Institute has 
been granted to Miss Edris Hughes of 
Seymour. 

Many letters of inquiry have ‘been 
answered, pamphlets distributed, and talks 
on art subjects given before clubs and art 
associations by the artists of the State. 

The greatest work of this department is 
in cooperating with and assisting in every 
possible way the art work in every club, asso- 
ciation and school in the State, and insisting 
upon better equipment and stronger art 
departments in all educational institutions. 


The Founder’s Day Exhi- 


> 
DE Gieie) . . 
FOUNDERS bition, Carnegie Institute, 
DAY EXHIBIT consisted this year of a 
PITTSBURGH 


collection of paintings by 
American and foreign artists owned by 
Mr. W. L. Stimmel of Pittsburgh, the 
majority of which have been purchased 
from year to year from the Carnegie 
Institute’s International Exhibitions. 

Among the American artists represented 
in this really remarkable exhibition com- 
prising 65 paintings are John W. Beatty, 
George W. Bellows, William M. Chase, 
Charles H. Davis, Henry Golden Dearth, 
Thomas W. Dewing, Paul Dougherty, Ben 
Foster, Frederick Carl Frieseke, Childe 
Hassam, Charles W. Hawthorne, Will J. 
Hyett, William L. Lathrop, G. Herbert 
McCord, Gari Melchers, Henry W.Ranger, 
Edward W. Redfield, William Sartain, W. 
Elmer Schofield, Leopold Seyffert, John H. 
Twachtman, Christ Walter and J. Alden 
Weir. No less than 13 examples of Nicolas 
Fechin, the Russian painter, are included. 
Olga De Boznanska is also represented, as 
are Sir Alfred East, William Orpen, Richard 
Jack, Gaston La Touche, Charles Sims 
and others. 

The collection comprises several of the 
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paintings which in past years have received 
leading awards. 


Under the joint auspices of 
SERBIAN WAR ihe Philddelphia Art Al- 
PICTSRES liance and the Serbian 
Relief Committee of the Emergency Aid 
there was held in the gallery of the Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia from May 9th to 
23d inclusive, a collection of pastels, draw- 
ings and photographs made during five 
years in the Serbian Army by Sampson 
Tchernoff, a Russian artist lately arrived 
in America. 

These pictures record the terrible sacri- 
fices made by the Serbians in the defense 
of their liberty 

The collection contains a photograph 
entitled ‘‘The Limit of Human Endurance”’ 
showing a battle field crowded with weary 
soldiers who have dropped prone on the 
ground heavy with sleep, from which the 
artist painted a canvas secured by King 
Peter and hung in one of the Government 
buildings. It was later captured with 
other Serbian treasures by the invading 
Austrians and carried off to Vienna. 

This exhibition will, it is understood, be 
sent to various cities throughout the United 
States. 


NEWS ITEMS 


During the month of May a group of 
etchings by Lester Hornby was exhibited 
in the Gallery of the City Library of Des 
Moines, Iowa, under the auspices of the 
Des Moines Association of Fine Arts. 

During the preceding month a collection 
of 27 paintings by the Taos Group of 
Painters was shown. An important paint- 
ing by Victor Higgins entitled “‘A Shrine 
to St. Anthony’? was purchased by the 
Association some months ago and given a 
place of honor in the April exhibition. It 
now hangs with the Association’s perma- 
nent collection in the rotunda of the City 
Library Building. 

The Association has also recently pur- 
chased ‘‘The Finish of the Kermesse,”’ by 
Leon Gaspard. 


The original models of Bela L. Pratt’s 
sculptural decorations for the front of the 
Boston opera house and several smaller 
works by this artist have been lent to the 


“ew England Conservatory of Music by 
Mrs. Pratt. 

‘A medallion portrait of Lincoln is in- 
@aded in this loan and has been placed in 
e general manager’s room. 


An exhibition of works by Brookline 
ainters has been recently held in the hall 
£ the Brookline Library, Brookline, Mass., 
nder the auspices of the Art Committee 
f the Brookline Civic Society. 

One section of the exhibit was a collection 
f work by high school pupils, designs, 
osters, handicrafts. This exhibit proved 
ery attractive. Among the professional 
tists whose works were shown were 
osamond L. Smith, Mary B. Longyear, 


DETLIEV-SIMONSEN, THE NORWEGIAN POET 
PORTRAIT SKETCH BY EBEN F, COMINS 


Mrs. Walter H. Kilham and Harley Perkins. 

Mr. Eben F. Comins, who has spent the 
winter in Los Angeles and whose portrait 
of Detliev-Simonsen, the Norwegian poet, 
one of a number of quick portraits made by 
Mr. Comins recently, is reproduced here- 
with, will also conduct a summer school 
of landscape and figure painting and life 
drawing in East Gloucester through July 
and August. 


There is an Artists’ Reserve located on 
Lake Michigan two miles from Grand 
Haven. Artist members of the American 
Federation of Arts will be furnished ground 
for camping thereon this season free of 
charge. 
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The Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors 
Annual Exhibition at the Milwaukee Art 


Institute opened May 2d and _ closed . 


May 27th. 

The jury of Awards were Oliver Dennett 
Grover, Victor Higgins and Nellie Walter. 

The awards were as follows: The Art 
Institute medal in painting was given to 
Adolph R. Shulz for his painting, “‘ Graceful 
Sycamore”’’; first honorable mention to 
Francesco: J. Spicuzza for her painting 
“Water Frolic’’; second honorable mention 
to Emily Groom for her painting, “ Via- 
duct’’; third honorable mention to Ada W. 
Shulz (Mrs. Adolph Shulz), for her painting 
“Mother from the Hills.’ The medal 
in sculpture was awarded to Ferdinand 
Koenig for “‘Memorial-Vixit.” 


Exhibitions of paintings by Henri Caro- 
Delvaille and medals by Theodore Spicer- 
Simson occupied Gallery X, Cleveland Art 
Museum, during the month of June. 

Gallery XI in this same Museum simul- 
taneously set forth an exhibit of the work 
of Rudolph Ruzicka, one of the most 
original of modern wood engravers. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art has recently 
acquired two small bronzes by A. Phimister 
Proctor,“ The Indian Warrior” and‘‘ Indian 
and Buffalo.” Also a very fine example of 
John H. Twachtman’s painting, a picture 
of a waterfall purchased from the artist’s 
widow. 


From June Ist to 15th the Rhode Island 
School of Design held an exhibition of 
drawings made by. the elementary school 
children of Paris, lent by the American 


Red Cross. 


Despite the U-boats and possible invas- 
ions of Atlantic coast ports, the artists are 
flocking to Gloucester as usual. John 
Sloan and Randall Davey will jointly 
conduct a painting class in that old New 
England fishing town, in July, August and 
September. 


The Pierpont Morgan Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
was formally opened with a private view 
on the afternoon of Monday, June 10th. 
This wing contains to a great extent the 
collections presented by Mr. Morgan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 
THE MEANING OF ARCHITECTURE. | 


An Essay in Constructive Criticism by Irving K. | 
Pond. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, Mass. } 
Publishers. Price $2.00 net. } 


Mr. Pond, the author of this book, is | 
Fellow and Past President of the American } 
Institute of Architects as well as a member | 
of the American Institute of Arts and § 
Letters. He has himself produced work | 
of notable merit and his habit of thought } 
is along distinctly original lines. 

In his introduction to this volume Mr. } 
Pond says that in these pages he has 
attempted to enunciate an architectural | 
principle which he believes to be basic; to | 
analyze the forms in which the animating | 
spirit has in the past found satisfying | 
embodiment; and in the light of this § 
analysis to study analytically and syn-/ 
thetically certain aspects of present-day § 
expression. } 

Mr. Pond further declares it to be his | 
conviction that art precedes out of life, | 
and that as life changes its bearings art § 
changes its forms. Yet as life does not end § 
in one phase and begin anew in another 
but continues through a process of evolu- 7 
tion, so true art does not assume a novel 
dress unrelated to past idealism, but |; 
changes its forms in historical and logical b 
sequence. 


the Animating Spirit. The last three deal : 
with Modern Art, Present-Day Ideals and | 
an Individual Application. Between come / 
discussions of Greek Expression, Roman- | 
esque ands Gothic, Origin and _ Illusions, 
Mass and Form, the Element of Rhythm, | 
and the use of Sculpture and Color in 
Architecture. The subjects are cleverly, 
interestingly and thoughtfully dealt with, | 
and from first to last the little book makes ) 
good and instructive reading. 


PRACTICAL ART ANATOMY. By E.G L 
Lutz, Author of “Practical Drawing.” Charles | 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, Publishers. Price i 
$1.50 net. j 
This is proposed as a handbook for the 
student of Art who wishes to familiarize | 
himself with the subject of human anatomy. | 
The information is given in concise form | 
and the text is profusely illustrated by 
drawings by the author. | 
: 

| 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD 


A MURAL PAINTING BY 


HUMBERT 
THE PANTHEON, PARIS, FRANCE 


